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A short time before mj £Etther died, he desired 
me to attempt writisg. I have followed his wishes ; 
and you hare the attempt. I would onlj ask, if 
possible, that you would remember his merits STen 
in criticising my imperfections* 

EMILIA MABBYAT. 
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CIIAPTEE I. 



In the comparatively uncivilised county of 
Norfolk is situated the manor of €ra»- 
tham, standing a quarter of a mfle artfray 
from the village of the same name ; a 
little raised above the surrounding country, 
it would be exposed, cheerless, and- un- 
comtortable in prospeetj were it not for 
the thick clumps of trees, chiefly Iftrch 
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and spruce, and the long rows of well- 
grown limes, which partly close it in. 

The exterior of the manor is still and 
quiet in the extreme, for the acres of the 
possessor extend in different directions, 
where the newly ploughed field or over- 
grown crops would not afford too near a 
view, and thus lose their character of the 
picturesque. There is a dinning noise 
pervades the air — ^it comes from a distant 
bam, where the threshing instruments are 
at work, and have been for many days, so 
that the sound is now almost unnoticed. 

Occasionally the heavy, hot air is 
moved by the low of some impatient cow, 
who, with her head over the gate of the 
meadow, where she has been feeding, 
looks wistfully along the road, wishing to 
forestal her milking time ; or the quick, 
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whinneying neigh of a horse turned out 
to grass, who, seeing pass by some old 
companion of the team, sends forth this 
token of recognition either as an invita- 
tion to join his sport, or a sign of pity 
that the other is still at work. 

It is a pretty spot for what is con- 
sidered an ugly county — there is no 
flatness to offend the eye — no want of 
breaks in the forms of wood and cover, 
hill and dale. But Grantham is considered 
by the mistress of it, a very dull place ; 
for when she goes forth from the glass- 
doors which open upon the lawn, there is 
no sound but the cawing of the rooks; no 
sight but the gardener with his scythe — 
her own children playing upon the grass 
— and an infinity of young animals, birds 

and beasts enough to stock a menagerie. 
B 2 
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Th^e is no time of the year endurable 
at Ci;antliam excepting tibe. shooting 
spasonr^-so says Lady ]?lora, Ayden-rr^foi^ 
then, at least, her husband fills the house 
with Mends, and she can. hear the news 
and scaudal of the gay world, for her 
home is not her world. 

However, we would just mention that 
there is an extensive and varied library 
accessible in the house. 

Lady Flora Arden was seated in her 
boudoir, as she was accustomed to be 
seated every day. She had been knitting, 
but the work had dropped from her hands 
on to her knee, and she had. closed bei: 
eyes, very nearly sleeping, from the 
drowsiness of the sultry day, and the ex- 
ertion she had gone through in attempting 
to employ herself, 
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FerhapB she had lost the sense of he^r 
ennuiy as the nondescript state of doring 
farooght back the reeolleotion of her own 
idea of happmess, noise, and mirth, and 
excitement. A calm expiression sprt^d 
itself over her features, indicative rather 
of passive enjoyment than of repose, 
when a kmd MNream from Mother ^mrt of 
"the house made Lady Fhka, start and 
raise her k^ad to listen. Before long it 
was repeated, and she rose and left the 
imm, going towards the nursery from 
"whence the noise proceeded. As she drew 
near the dsos^ she hieard the sound of 
young bixt angry voices in altercation, 
and, sighing impatiently, she stored the 
room. 

^^ Matia," exclaimed a small child, 
directly she appeared, Herbert is a 
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wicked, naughty boy ; please scold 
him." 

^^Mama,'' echoed Herbert, pushing 
away his brother, " it is Lawry is the 
naughty boy." 

" Mary, come here," said Lady Flora 
to a little girl of four years old, who sat 
>part ; tell me what has happened." 

Lawry began it, mama," said the 
child, timidly glancing towards her 
brother, as if afraid some evil conse- 
quences might follow her words. "He 
got into a passion because Herbert had 
his ball, and he threw the cart at Her- 
bert's head, and then they called each 
.other names." 

"Always the same, Lawrence; you 
are the aggressor, and lose your temper," 
said Lady Flora. 
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Lawrence oolored deep crimson, and 
did not answer. 

Wliat is the matter with your fore- 
head continued she, to the elder boy, 
seeing a large, Uue bump upon his temple: 
but he also was sUent 

Lawrence looked at him anxiously. 

"Was it the cart did it?" said he, 
quickly. 

Herbert nodded. 

In a moment, Lawrence ran towards 

his brother, threw his arms round his 
neck, and kissed him. 

"Herbert dear, I am so very, very 

sorry." 

And in his contrition and excitement, 
Lawrence cried heartily. 

Lady Flora left them to themselves. 
Again she sat upon the sofa in her 
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bomdoir, aood ecmtiutied to mak from 
where she had last left off| bat agam the 
dnyirsinesgs came orer her, and the work 
upoQ her Imee. She dreamt she heard 
ijbe ohil<ben s(»*eBxiiing and fighting in 
the nursery, but slept untranquillj on, 
until startled into wakefulness hj SBnewed 
n^e. 

The screaming was no dream, and this 
time it was louder than befoie.' fibe j»)se 
<moe more, and ugain went to the nur- 
aery, «aying to herself—" What « nuisance 
that child is, with his temper;" but ber 
presence was not observed ; the attention 
of both Herbert and little Mary was en- 
grossed by Lawrence, who, his eyes dis- 
tended, and his face crimson with rage, 
was violently arguing with the nursery- 
maid. 
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It was in vain that Lady Flora spoke ; 
the ohild appeared unaware of her pre- 
senoe, and the girl, exdted and firightened, 
was equally so. It was impossible to un*- 
derstand the cause of quarrel, for not one 
oould hear the others 

It Was vain to speak to Lawrence ; he 
was beyond hearing, or consciousness that 
the eyes of all present were fixed upon his 
little frame, which seemed bursting with 
the passion of a man. The table was 
partly laid for the children's tea. At the 
moment Lady Flora entered the room, 
Lawrence had demanded some question of 
the servant, which now she answered in 
the negative. The refusal aggravated the 
bad temper of the child, who, carried 
away by the impulse of the moment, 
seized a small knife which was on the 
B 6 
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tray, and flinging it with all his force at 
the object of his anger ; it struck her at 
the knee. The girl utt^ed a piercing 
shriek, and fell to the ground, fainting 
with the pain. 

Lady Mora and the children screamed 
also, and Lawrence stood aghast and 
deadly pale at what he had done. His 
passion was over with the impetuous act, 
and he covered his face with his little 
hands, and trembled violently, though he 
did not scream or cry. 

He was unnoticed, for no one thought 
of anything at the moment but the poor 
servant girl, and in a short time she was 
laid upon a bed, and medical assistance 
procured, whilst little Mary wept un- 
ceasingly throughout the evening. 

The knee was so injured, that it was 
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found necessary to amputate the limb^ 
and from that time of course, the woman 
was pensioned by Lady Flora for the rest 
of her life. A poor compensation for the 
loss of a leg. 

Lady Flora Arden was as much shocked 
as she could be at her child's conduct, 
but she did not know how to act. She 
had always from the first said to herself, 

I cannot control Lawrence, his temper 
is so violent," and now he was beyond 
her control. She waited therefore till her 
husband returned, and told him the events 
of the afternoon. 

Mr. Arden was not unlike Lawrence in 
the quickness of his temper, and in a 
moment he was furious with anger at the 
conduct of the boy. He demanded that 
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he ahoold be brought instantly into his 
presence; but Lawrence had not been seen 
sinoe the nnfortonate eyent A legular 
search was now made for him, when he 
was discovered in an usually nnfrequented 
room, sitting on the ground with his &ce 
buried in his hands. He was led like a 
young culprit into his father's presence, 
but although he looked deathly pale, he 
did not shed a tear, whilst Mr. Arden 
upbraided him with the wickedness of his 
conduct, and threatened him with all sorts 
of punishments known and unknown. 

The child attempted no justification, he 
listened in silence to all his father said as 
if he were in a dream, until Mr. Arden, 
by way of example, lost all command over 
himself, and stormed out of the room, 
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Blaimnipg tho door nolently afttt him, 
baying preyiously boxed the eaiB of the 
boy to faring him to his sensfls. 

Yet when Mr. Arden had left them 
alone, and Lawrence still standing by the 
docurway, Herbert went np stairs and 
kissed him lovingly, the younger boy 
burst into a passion of tears, threw his 
arms round his brother's neck, and sobbed 
as if his heart would break. 

All that eyening Lawrence lingered 
about the staircase leading to the nurse* 
maid's room, asking of all in a low yoioe 
how she then was, and eyen after he was 
supposed to be in bed, he still crept up 
and down in his little ni^t dress, and 
returned only to tell Herbert what a 
wicked boy he felt himself to be, and to 
wet his pillow with tears. 
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Perhaps if Mr. Arden or Lady Flora 
had glanced back into the pa£ft, they 
might haye remembered many scenes not 
dissimilar to the one we detail^ although 
less serious in their consequences than 
this ; they might haye thought of a yery 
young infant screaming with passion in 
its nurse's arms, upon being refused some 
artide it wished for, while Lady Flora 
and her guests who were present, laughed 
heartily at the child's rage, and by their 
laughter and their teasing, proyoked it to 
scream more. 

They might haye thought of the same 
infant a little later in life, being en- 
couraged by its nurse to take summary 
yengeance on all that offended it ; put up 
as a show child, or a little show tiger 
after dinner by its father, because its eyes 
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flashed when fruit was taken from it, and 
taught by him and his friends to use its 
baby fists as a miniature prize-fighter. 

Lawrence is his father over again/' 
would Mr. Arden say at such a time, 
himself in fits of laughter at some ex- 
hibition of the child's passion, for Mr. 
Arden had a species of pride in possessing 
an uncontrolled temper. 

But Lawrence was by no means his 
father over again ; he was cursed with his 
father's quick temper alone. Now, how- 
ever, when the infant was oapable of doing 
mischief, this uncontrolled temper, which 
had been a source of such amusement to 
his father and mother, became incon- 
venient, and consequently, when Lawrence 
flew into a passion in his father's presence. 
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ICr. Arden got into a towering rage, and, 
too late, coimction was attempted. 

Lawrenoe ooald see through his father'a 
tdmpaTi and therefore paid but little 
regard to him, espeoially as the next 
moment he was oaressed, and called his 
Cither's own boy. 

As for Lady Flora, long ago she had 
given up the child altogether, consoling 
herself with the reflection, that he was 
beyond control, and that it was no use to 
attempt anything with such a temper as 
that, not perhaps that she put herself to 
the pains of trying to do ao. 

And yet there was one for whom Law- 
rence would tiy to check himself, to whom 
he would confess he was in the wrong, 
and this was his elder Imther, Herbert 
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The latter indeed occasionally came on 
the list of Lawrence's victims, but any ill- 
treatment of his brother was sure to be 
followed by most contrite tears and pro* 
mises of amendment. 

Years and years after the scene we 
have recounted, Lawrence spent his money 
and his time upon that nursemaid. He 
shuddered, when he saw her crippled walk, 
at the painful consequences of his passion, 
yet, he did not care to enquire for the 
origin of it in his own heart, nor to look 
deeper than the immediate cause of the 
offence. 
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CHAPTER 11. 



EiQHTBBX years later than our last chap- 
ter, the three little children, now grown 
into aoconntable members of society, are 
seated in the dining-room at Crantham 
Manor. 

The dinner has been cleared away, and 
the dessert placed upon the table, but the 
members of the party are not seated^ as 
we have all been taught to do at school, 
quietly round the mahogany table untU 
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the whole ceremony of the repast is at an 
end ; but forgetful of these lessons, they 
have drawn their chairs close around the 
fire; and turned their backs upon the 
table, while one of the young men has 
placed a decanter of wine upon the man- 
tel-piece close above his head. 

We will try to describe the personal 
appearance of the characters of our story : 

Mary is now nearly twenty-two years 
of age ; rather under the usual size, of 
slight figure, although womanly proper'* 
tions, her complexion very fair and rather 
pale, with dark hair, and eyes habitually 
calm, but capable, we feel if we look 
closely at them, of the most passionate 
variation and depth of expression. To a 
stranger, there is something peculiarly 
^interesting in her appearance from a de- 
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1^ of delioncy and fragilene^, whiok 
tottving gtown upon her, is not pero^ivied 
^bd{>B by those accustomed to look at 
iiimr from her tohUdhood. Them is a meli»i«* 
idioly exprenrion in her eye, and la plai^*- 
-tire tone in her voice, according 
with the pallor of her oheek, which 
lindies ionly at times, and then in bright 
hp(ftB. S«r features are ve(ry like thdie of 
iboth her brothers. 

Lowren^, the ne^t youngest, is a^fank 
io0king jovaig man% His tall, flight 
'£gure is thmrn i«relessly into the seat hft 
t^bmpies, and there is a genettil air ^ 
tumchfilanoe in his ax^peiamice, perhaps 
oisual in his profession, which is shown by 
his inoustaehes. His hair is Df a light 
btown, approstohing red, what in ti hand* 
some person is oaUed aubuim, but to whi<& 
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m tho^ otherwise considered^ we. giy^; a: 
less euphonious name. There is in nothings 
more un&imess shown than in people's 
judgment on the colour of the hair. His 
eyes are of the brightest blue^ quick and 
bcilliaut. 

Herbert, who is seated opposite his bror 
ther and by his sister's side, would bear 
closer examination than Lawrence, for 
the latter's good looks are more in the 
general appearance and style than in real, 
beauty. Herbert's features are much 
better, for Lawrence's nose is, too short ; 
his profile is straight^ his eyes are larger, 
and of a deep grey, and his hair is of a: 
light brown, and clusters in short ourls> 
about a forehead, whose beauty alone 
would make Herbert Arden a handsome. 
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man. He also bears outward evidence of 
his profession, which is the Church. 

All three are dressed in deep mourning/ 
and notwithstanding their different atti- 
tudes, something of the same expression 
of moumfulness sits on the features of 
each. It has lately been a time of agita- 
tion and distress to them all. A week or 
more ago, Lawrence had been summoned 
to bid adieu to his father, who had for 
some time been suffering from severe ill- 
ness, and only arrived in time to receive 
his affectionate blessing and farewell. 
Mr. Arden was very much loved by all 
his children, and had always been an in- 
dulgent father. 

The funeral had taken place two or 
three days ago, and to-night was the last 
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evening of Lawrence's leave. This latter 
circumstance served to throw an additional 
gloom over the spirits of the party. 

Lady Flora Arden died at a much 
earlier period of her children's history, and 
it was as orphans that now they sat for 
the last evening together. 

There was one other person seated with 
them^ also in mourning, and also silent, 
Mary Arden's friend, Mi^s Smith, who 
had lived with her since her childhood, 
at first as governess, and after her literal 
school-days were over, as companion ; and 
now remained with them still, for Herbert 
Arden would not for a moment have 
thought of sending away the affectionate 
old lady who loved her former pupil as a 
child, and who now could act, if requisite, 
the part of chaperone to Mary. 
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Neither had apokeafor some time.; the 
dinner had passed in deep silence^ all feeL* 
ing the presence of the servant oppresaivey 
but yet when left to themfiielyes, it was 
.flftlently they drew around the fire, and 
eaeh seemed buried, in deep reflection. 
Herbert was the first to speak — 

" When shall we see you again, Law- 
rence? You must come down soon, for 
Mary will be so dull without you." 

Lawrence seemed relieyed, tiiat the 
bug silence was broken ; he drew a pro- 
Icmged breath, and. liie conyerBation be- 
came general. 

They spoke of their future prospects^; 
the natural topic, for youth, Lawrence, 
as usual, was sanguine in the extreme ; he 
ahouldr rise in his ptofession; Herbert? 
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should get preferment, and Mary should 
marry well. 

" Imagine," said he, " what changes 
there may be some years hence, when we 
shall meet at Christmas time down here, , 
and talk over the past, instead of the 
future. You must ask us down every 
Christmas you know, Herbert." 

" Do you intend to wait until you are 
asked then ?" said his brother. 

That is rather an ambiguous question, 
but I will understand it as it is meant ; 
perhaps when we are all of such conse- 
quence we may choose to stand upon 
etiquette. I may require, being Com- 
mander-in-Chief, to be civilly requested 
to honour my elder brother with a visit ; 
or Mary's husband may object to the 
manners and customs of her father's house 

VOL. I. c 
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as not sufficiently aristocratic for her then 
position.'' 

" In that case," said Herbert langhing, 

you should both of you wait a long 
• time before you were eyer asked again." 

" Then we should take refuge in 
abusing you to all our friends and ac- 
quaintances, and giving out that we had 
left off inviting you on account of your 
very vulgar ideas and manners," said 
Lawrence. 

"But I thought," said Mary, "that 
Herbert was to rise also, and a man of im- 
portance cannot of course have vulgar 
manners." 

" I forgot ; yes, Herbert you are to rise 
also; and therefore I will continue to notice 
you, and to save expense by staying at 
your house and eating your dinners. Of 
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course it would not do to slight an elder 
brother; the idea is monstrous. But/' 
continued Lawrence, " without noraense, 
our future gives great scope for specula* 
tion. Herbert, whatever happens, let us 
all cling to each other, I am certain that 
brotherly imion is the surest streagth." 

" Do not doubt it," replied the other, 
" indeed I trust to Heaven that no lapse 
of years will see us assemble at our child* 
hood's home together, loving each other 
less than we do now. It would be an evil 
knowledge and a very, degrading advance 
which could make any of us think our- 
selves superior to the others." 

" Why is it, I have often thought," 
said Mary, that brothers and sisters, 
whom one meets with, grown up and mar- 
ried, appear to have no closer sympathy 
2 
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between them than mere acquaintances. It 
is true they have fomed new ties, but I 
cannot understand why those should dis- 
solye the earliest ties of youth 

" You know those seadde barometers, 
Mary, where you see a little man and 
woman go in and out for fair or rain ; they 
are never both inside the house at once ; 
and so there are some people whose hearts 
cannot admit a new affection, but they 
must eject the former one." 

"Which would make one doubt if 
the affection ever existed at all in such a 
heart, Lawry," replied his sister. 

" It is a pity," said Miss Smith, " that 
brothers and sisters grow up and are divi- 
ded from each other." 

"Wouldn't you have them grow up 
then?" asked Lawrence. 
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" Yes, you impertinent boy," answered 
the old lady, stroking his hair, ^^you know 
what I meant ; I would not have them di* 
yided and scattered about the world when 
they are grown up.'* 

" That they must necessarily be," said 
Lawrence, " and it would tell very little 
for family affection if it could not stand 
the test of separation and time ; where 
people love, they love always, and if love 
does not endure, it disproves itself." 

" Then my dear, you would argue that 
some dispositions cannot love ?" 

"Yes, Miss Smith, I think so; they 
can make themselves contented without 
it, and imagine themselves happy, be- 
cause they are free from the anxieties 
and dis^pointments attendant upon more 
affectionate natures. 



" Well," concluded the old lady, " I 
indeed, it will be hope, as you say — that 
you will always pull together ; it must 
be a bad influence whicH can separate 
brothers and sisters." 

And a strong influence in our case, 
brought up as we have been together^" 
said Lawrence, looking at his brother and 
sister ; " a threefold cord is not quickly 
broken," 

The next morning Lawrence left Gran- 
tham, and after a short time, Herbert and 
his sister fell into the course of their 
future life. 

The elder Aiden had, since he had 
taken orders, held the vicarage of his 
fether's village; and now that he had 
come into his father's property, he united 
the power of Lord of the Manor — a broad 
shadow of the ancient feudal system in 
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some respects — ^with his influence as 
spiritual director of the people. Mary 
was henceforth to consider her brother's 
house her home until she married — a home 
whioh Herbert gladly offered, and the 
thought of which had gratified and 
calmed the spirit of Mary's father, when 
he contemplated leaying his child an 
orphan in the world. 
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CHAPTER III. 



yikmkim LwPEB wan one of four daugh- 
ters^ fmm^i wklob she came the seoond, 
Uviftg with their parents in the small 
yilkge of Wardham, a mile or more from 
the Ardenn* place of residence. They 
ware all rather attractive girls, and Mag- 
dalen not the least so; not for positive 
beauty^ but her gay, lively manner and 
mobile expression of face, gave her a 
greater charm than many whose features 
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were more regular, and complexions more 
strictly correct. 

When a little girl, she had been a com- 
plete hoyden ; but that had subsided into 
becoming vivacity. When still very 
young, she had imagined herself clever, 
and read hard books she scarcely under- 
stood ; but this she had been laughed out 
of, and was no more than a well-informed 
woman, with a leaning towards literature 
and intellectual pursuits. There was 
something original in her composition, as 
well as in the expression of her &ce. 

Possessed of many feelings, foreign to 
those about her, she had been in the 
habit of making a confidant of her own 
heart only, and although she could, when 
occasion offered, speak eloquently upon 
subjects of feeling and sentiment, a 
6 
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«vTlAin (also sluunc and fear of misoon- 

>!nh lii^n oftrn kopt her hsuk ftom telling 
iho ^ftholi" idM« which possessed her, for 
>inM ki^nly alive to ridicole, having 
)uM^>lf an ^out^ sojn$e of the absurd in 
ithm; and aho detected the slightest 
»\>mjwsjUiMi i>f Ihe lips^ or raising of the 
l\i\^\v«, tJ^e pait of her auditors, so 
!h«t niMu\ «iM oTon those of her own 
ht^u^^hold. k«ow her vpell, and were fully 
rtwiiro <\( tho di^pth of fSe^iing, which was 
hiddoat boiniNirh hox usually diecrful de- 
iwtmont* They know aho wrote verses ; 
l^ut Mi^alen never inirudixl her verses 
wpcm their woiiee — «iome she never showed, 
«nd they laughed at her for such non- 
sense. 
They 

vr«)'e goodoiMluriHi girk though, 
(uku)g them ott« «U, wad would not 
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have done her an unkindness ; yet, on 
any occasion, when Magdalen's feelings 
became excited by passing oocorrences, if 
on reading of a glorious action, her eyes 
kindled and her tongue gave utterance 
to words which seemed to them extra- 
yagant, or, at hearing of a devoted heart 
enduring privation and trial, she sighed 
aloud, and gave that heart ^^God bless 
him," her sisters stared and said, Don't 
be ridiculous. May." 

Mr.^and Mrs. Lister were fond of their 
daughters; but Magdalen was not their 
favourite. They thought the eldest, 
Olivia, the handsomest. Maria, the third, 
was her mother's assistant in housekeep- 
ing, and her father's companion in his 
walks, and was an old girl for her age ; 
while the little one, ^Lizzy, who, although 
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only fifteen years of age, was almost 
tirely at home, and got her education any- 
how or nohow, was considered the wit of 
the family. She was a fat little girl, 
who very much admired her elder sisters, 
and was extremely shrewd ; her chief ob- 
ject in the future being the pride and dig- 
nity of standing bride's-maid at one or 
other of their weddings. Moreover, she 
was much marked by the small-pox. 

As is the case, unfortunately, in some 
of the distant parts of Norfolk, the 
villages and churches exceeded in number 
the ministers appointed over their charge. 
It is not unusual for a clergyman to have 
his parishes at a mile, or even two or three 
miles, distance from each other ; at times, 
more than two have fallen to the lot of 
one curate. Consequently, the minister 
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has, after performing divine seryice at one 
church, to ride oyer to his other cure, in 
order to give the same advantage to the 
remainder of his flock. 

Such was the case at Wardham, and by 
that means, there was never but one 
service on the Sunday in the sisters' 
village church. Mr. and Mrs. Lister had, 
for years, been in the habit of walking 
over to Grantham, the next village to 
them, where there was a resident clergy- 
man, in order to attend afternoon service. 

When Magdalen came home for the 
last time from a boarding school, where 
she had been for some years, she was 
eighteen years of age. Her family had 
been acquainted with the Ardens ever 
since they had been in the same neigh- 
bourhood ; and she herself had often seen 
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Ladj Flora, and afterwards Mr. Arden 
and Mary ; but, for some time past, the 
young men had been away from home at 
oollege. 

They had never met ; and it was with 
some curiosity that Magdalen, as well as 
all her family, anticipated the return of 
Herbert and Lawrence Arden; the 
former, after his ordination, to take upon 
himself the ministry of Grantham. The 
Sunday came, upon which they knew 
his duties were to begin, for they had 
heard of his arrival at home; but al- 
though Olivia and Lizzy had been walk- 
ing themselves off their legs between 
Wardham and Grantham during Friday 
and Saturday, they had not had the good 
fortune to meet with him, or even to see 
at a distance. 
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On Sunday, Olivia wished to go to 
Crantham church in the morning to see 
Mr, Arden ; but Magdalen persuaded her 
against it. It was surelj not a daj, nor 
was the house of God a place to run after 
new sights. It argued little for devotion, 
if they confessed it was the preacher, not 
the service they went to hear. All Mag- 
dalen's family had a degree of deference 
for her opinions, and Olivia was often 
carried away by thoughtlessness to pro- 
pose what in her better judgment and 
feeling she would have known to be 
wrong, so, although she laughed at Mag- 
dalen for her overstrained ideas, as she 
called them, she yet yielded the point; 
and in the afternoon, as usual, all the 
Listers walked to Crantham. 

They were too early, and entering the 
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churoh, they seated themselyes in theiv 
pew. Magdalen was so placed that she 
could not see the face of Mr. Arden 
during the prayers, and, for the first time, 
after the introductory prayer to the ser- 
mon, she raised her eyes, and looked at 
his features. It would be difficult to 
imagine a more complete contrast than 
existed in outward appearance between 
Magdalen Lister and Herbert Arden; 
the one naturally all vivacity and mirth, 
the other grave beyond his years. 

The outline of Magdalen's features was 
irregular in the extreme, whilst Arden's 
profile was severely classical. His calm, 
deep grey eyes and pale, broad forehead, 
which looked marble, as the broad lights 
of a side window near the pulpit fell 
across his temples, might have argued a 
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stem, uncompromising man, and few who 
knew Herbert Arden, in his official 
character only, would have recognised 
him as the same being, who was socially 
all warmth and animation, and who looked 
many years younger in the drawing-room 
than in the pulpit. 

Magdalen was struck with his appear- 
ance, and kept her eyes steadfastly fixed 
upon his face for several minutes, me- 
chanically listening to the words of Scrip- 
ture he gave out, and forgetting to find 
out the corresponding place in her own 
book, until suddenly struck with the im- 
propriety of her conduct, she withdrew her 
eyes, and glanced at her sisters, but none 
had observed the effect Mr. Arden had 
had upon her. 

Throughout the sermon, Magdalen 
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found her thoughts anything but atten- 
tive, and she blushed at herself, that she, 
who had lectured ^^her sisters for desiring 
to go to Grantham church in the morning 
in order to see Mr. Arden, was acting 
contrary to her own words, and thinking 
continually of the preacher instead of 
what he preached. 

It was an ill*omened day for Magdalen, 
as she thought : one whose effects were 
those of a life. 

Kot long after, the Listers were invited 
to dine at Crantham, Herbert Arden 
having previously called upon them, when 
they happened to be out, a circumstance 
which Lizzy could never sufficiently re- 
gret. Of course they went ; Mr. and 
Mrs. Lister, and their two eldest daugh- 
ters. Magdalen would not have been 
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omitted in the visit, but she scarcelj iin« 
derstood her own feelings, in the prospect 
of meeting Herbert Arden. Olivia de- 
clared she was afraid to go ; she knew he 
was so dreadfully good/' she should be 
afraid of opening her mouth, lest he 
should give her a lecture. 

Magdalen feared that those about her 
must have seen the blood forsake her 
cheek, and rush back tumultuously to it 
again, when Mr. Arden introduced his 
sons to her, and each held out his hand 
in a cordial manner, dispensing with cere- 
mony, on account of the intimacy of their 
parents ; and Herbert Arden told her he 
had seen lier in church the Sunday 
befDre* From that time they met con-^ 
tinually. 

Herbert Arden's manners were cordial 
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in the extreme ; and there was a friendly 
intercourse subsisting between the fomilies. 
It was found necessary to make many 
alterations and improyements in the 
Tillage of Crantham^ for its last vicar had 
not been so attentiye in his duties as he 
might. 

There was a great deal of rough work 
to be done; the people were woefully 
ignorant, and the children wild and averse 
to control. Shortly after his arrival, Mr. 
Arden built a school-house, and established 
classes in the village. His father was as- 
. tonished at the rapid strides his son was 
making, and remarked that things were 
not so in his days: a remark which,. it 
may be observed, is made by all fathers, 
whenever their sons attempt anything like 
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improvement, and which probably we 
shall make to our children hereafter, when 
our prejudices are attacked. 

" However," said Mr. Arden, " it is no 
affair of mine; in such things, Herbert, 
of course, you are master— only don't go 
and work yourself to death, my boy." 

" There is no fear of that, my dear 
father," said Herbert, laughing. 

In such works as these, it was most 
essential that he should have assistance, 
and one evening when Magdalen was 
walking with her sister Olivia, upon 
meeting Herbert Arden, he joined them 
and turned the way they were going, ob- 
serving that he was glad of the oppor- 
tunity of speaking to them. 

" You see how busy I am," said he, 
pointing to the school-room, which was 
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nearly finished, " I was wishing to pro- 
pose to you, that the children of yonr vil- 
lage should join with ours in attending, 
as you have no school at Wardham, and 
to ask you if you would, sometimes, assist 
me in the work.'' 

Magdalen Lister had often wished that 
she had some such useful occupation as 
that proposed, and her first impulse was 
gladly to agree to what Arden said ; but 
the recollection that she would be thus 
thrown continually in his society, checked 
her, and she was silent. 

Olivia entered heartily intb the plan. 

" It would be delightful ; I am sure I . 
should like teaching; only I hope the 
children will keep themselves clean. Do 
you not think it would be a good plan to 
dress them all alike ; then we shall be 
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sure they will start fair, and make them 
wash their frocks every Saturday ?" 

" A yery good plan indeed, Miss Lister. 
Shall I go to-morrow and order the firocks 
and the washing tubs ?" said Mr. Arden, 
laughing. 

" Oh no ; I will do that if you like ; I 
would like very much to drive and fetch 
them to-morrow morning. Magdalen, you 
will come with me, will you not ? The 
frocks, you know, Mr. Arden ; I cannot 
buy the washing tubs." 

I hope your sister will help us also," 
laid Mr. Arden, * looking towards Mag- 
dalen. 

Certainly, if I can be of any assist- 
ance," she answered, without looking at 
him. 

The following ^ay, Olivia still engros- 
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sed with the new scheme^ drove, with her 
sister, to fetch the materials wanted, the 
frocks were placed out to be made, and 
were all ready upon the day the school 
opened. Magdalen and Olivia were both 
there, the latter all animation and energy, 
and the school was set going.^ 

Magdalen Lister was more intimate 
than her sister, with Mary Arden. From 
their first acquaintance the two girls had 
attached themselves to each other, and 
from his sister, Herbert had heard of 
Magdalen in preference to the others, 
before he met her. Mary had observed 
that her friend visited her seldomer since 
her brothers had come home, but Magdalen, 
when accused of it, laughed it off as 
a fancy, 

"Well, what do you think of Mag- 
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dalen, Herbert asked his sister, after 
he had seen the Listers once or twice. 

"Which is Magdalen— the eldest ?" 

^^No," said Mary, " that's OUvia." 

"WeU, I like Olivia the best," said 
Herbert. 

" How can you say so ? Do you mean 
to say that Magdalen is not the most 
agreeable ; I think Olivia quite silly." 

" I must be confusing the two then," 
replied her brother. "I like the one 
who speaks so fast, the best ; the other is 
the prettiest, but I cannot make her 
talk." 

" That's very odd," said Mary, I 
never should have found fault with Mag- 
dalen for having nothing to say, but 
perhaps she does not know you well 
enough." 

VOL. I. D 
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Oliyia'B eagemess in the school depart- 
ment soon began to wane, nntil she tired 
of the monotonous employment, and after 
a short time left it o£^ while her sister 
continued steadily her work, and after a 
few months, became established in the 
office of Sunday, and very frequently 
weekly teacher at Crantham, where she 
was continually associated with Herbert 
Arden, whose presence alone, she was 
aware, was one of the greatest draw-backs 
to her doing the work she had imder- 
taken. 

It was now two years since Herbert 
Arden had liyed at Crantham, and that 
Magdalen Lister had, unknown to all, 
lored him as deeply as an ardent and af- 
fectionate nature can love. She was the 
same outwardly in most respects, as she 
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had been before, less buoyant and merry, 
perhaps, for, although at first, the feelings 
of anxiety and suspense had inclined her 
to throw up her usual occupations and 
become in the usual sense of the term, a 
love-lorn young lady, her principles for- 
bad so selfish an indulgence of her in- 
clinations, and only when, in h^ own room, 
did she ever give way to those feelings, 
which, at times, in Arden's presence, came 
across her bosom with such force aa to 
threaten her composure. 

At first she had looked foarward to his 
loving her as the probable issue of her 
life, but now she had resigned all hope 
of BXLoh a consummation, and as Herbert, 
day by day, talked to her, and treated Jber 
as kindly as if she were his sister, and 
shook her hand with most unlover-like 
D 2 
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cordiality. Magdalen tried to think that 
she wished only for his happiness, and 
to forget the hopes which once had ani- 
mated her. 

Do not let any think that even the 
outward mastery over her feelings was 
attained at once, or without diflBlculty, or 
that the disappointment of her heart was 
a trifling matter. Women habitually look 
forward to happiness in the future, as 
consisting in being wives and mothers, 
and the crushing of these hopes in an un- 
fortunate attachment, when it is the 
attachment of the heart, founded on prin- 
ciple, and not the worthless admiration of 
outward beauty alone, or disappointed 
ambition, is a trial such as might be 
ranked with many which gain their en- 
durers praise and admiration in the 
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Tictory. Magdaleii had first, as we know, 
admired Arden for his beauty, but when 
she knew him, she loved him for him- 
self. 

It is a worthy thing for an af- 
fectionate heart to suffer years in silence, 
and although she looked upon her ao- 
quaintsBee with Arden as an unfortunate 
event of her life, it was perhaps the means 
of letting her know better the weakness 
of her own heart — of teaching her reliance 
upon a higher power than human sym- 
pathy and aid, and leading her thoughts 
to views of happiness and joy in 
heaven, when her earthly prospects of 
peace and happiness seemed to fail. 

At this juncture the Ardens' father 
died, as we have before mentioned, and 
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Herbert became possessor of Crantham 
Manor. 

I suppose/' observed Mrs. Lister to 
her husband, " that Mr. Arden will begin 
to look out for a wife now/' and she 
glanced round the room at her &ur 
daughters with undisguised complaoenej:. 

Olivia and Maria laughed, and Lizaj 
positively grinned, but it was fortunately 
doak, and no one saw that Magdalen's 
eyes were red with crying, for all that 
day her thoughts had been with Arden, 
and his brother and sister, and the idea of 
distress coming to him whom she loved so 
dearly, without her being able to do 
anything to comfort him, or let him know 
how deeply she felt with him, and the 
sorrowful expression of his eyes when 
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last she had seen him, and he had spoken 
of his fitther's extreme danger, had 
haunted her like a painfdl dream tiirough- 
out the day. 
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Lawebnce Arden had a very high con- 
ception of what is beautiful and good. 
He worshipped virtue as a sort of inde- 
pendent deity, and could argue eloquently 
upon morality and self culture. Honor was 
his ruling principle ; he made honor his 
aim in life, and considered failings in 
others detestable, because they lowered 
the human character. He had imbibed 
very much that was good from his careful 
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sohool edaoation, but had built all upon 
his own foundation. 

Moreover, in his conduct, he was a 
strictly moral man. He despised the 
sources of pleasure which gratified his 
companions, as being beneath the pursuit 
of a man of sense, and he hated the yices 
which degraded them, because he was 
a lover of virtue for her own sweet 
sake. 

But with him it was the struggle 

between the antagonistic principles of 

right and wrong ; he depended solely and 

entirely upon his own integrity and 

strength, and neither sought or cared for 

any higher assistance. He was well 

as^are of his infirmity of temper, and 

freely acknowledged it on all occasions ; 

but hq looked to time as the physician of 
D 5 
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all things, and perhaps thought that hia 
willingness ever to make reparatioii for 
his fiiults, excused the feult itsol^ as 
partly in the eyes of his fellow creatures 
it did, for all who knew Lawrence Ardeii, 
would often say, He so frankly apolo» 
gises when once his passion is oyer, that 
it is impossible to be angry with him." 
Lawrence looked upon the doctrine of his 
brother Herbert as overstrained, and an 
insult to human nature, although as being 
his principles, he respected them, and 
respected Herbert for upholding thenu 

In his heart, which was an affecti(mate 
one, he fondly and devotedly loved his 
brother, viewing him as infinitely superior 
to himself ; a love which was as warmly 
returned by Herbert, and which, although 
icL no degree blinding him to Lawrence's 
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Altai GRor, made his entreaties, persua* 
aions, and eren lectures^ to be always 
listened to with kindness and attention, and 
Lawrence, for Herbert's sake, would do 
mnch, whidi otherwise he wonld haye 
neglected. 

Lawrence was a soldier m a home 
regim^t, the very worst position for 
him possible, as it was one wh^ he was 
not likely to be convinced ol any religiouA 
error, but it was a profession he had 
ehosen for himself. 

The old nursery lines say that 

Satan finds some misdiief still 
For idle hands ta do.** 

And Isaac Watts never wrote a truer 
proverb, for, he based it upon the strong- 
est foundation. One evening, in the 
mess-room, when dinner was nearly over,, 
an argument arose between several of the 
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young men, upon a trivial subject in 
itself, but which was maintained with a 
good deal of warmth, more for the sake 
of the excitement, than for any real in- 
terest any one of them felt in the cause 
he was advocating. Lawrence Arden re- 
mained a silent listener for some time, 
only raising his head and looking from one 
speaker to the other, but, as if thinking 
better of it, relapsing again into apparent 
indifference. 

The question was upon some slight 
point of honor in the conduct of their 
colonel. Honor was Lawrence's hobby, 
«nd he found it difficult to be silent. At 
length, upon the observation of Captain 
Wilmott, that the act was, in his opinion, 
^ot inconsistent with the Colonel's charac- 
Lawrence looked up and retorted — 
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Wliateyer may be consistent with the 
Colonel's character, such condact is not 
consistent with the character of a man of 
honor, Wilmott." 

" Come, come," replied the other, " no 
one can question the honor of the 
Colonel." 

" I say," repeated Lawrence, " that the 
man who would so act, puts in question 
his character as a gentleman." 

" Do not say so, Arden," said the other, 
good-humouredly. 

" I think so," saidLawrence, ina haughty 
manner; "and, as you know, always 
speak what I think ; and" continued he, 
as is usual with people in a passion, for- 
getting the matter of dispute, and ex- 
aggerating his former words in order to 



gmtlMmfiDm, ^ I npeii tliiA flia man 
ivko would » behm ia not a goatUmOT ; 
ka ia a awwiiwlnJJ* 

Azden, ait down,'* said soraal of bia 
enmpmioM, aa in flie crxriteBfiflPt of the 
aigament Lawvanoe loaa firom Ida seat 

Don't be a fixd : it ianotwortiiqiiat^ 
idling aboot.'' 

Captain ^Wihnott cdloEed, as he an« 
swered — 

^'I hare then the honor <tf ooming 
within the range of yonr pranriptioCi 
for, in similar circnmstanoes, I haye acted 
in the same manner as the Colonel has 
done." 

Lawrence was roused, and his evil 
temper goaded him on ; like a shot^ he 
bolted out — "Then you are a — But 
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before he eould conclude the sentetioe^ 
lieutenant Johnson interposed, sayings 

^^Be quiet, Arden, there's a good 
follow; you forget yourfielf; no one 
can accuse Wilmott of want of honor*'' 

liawrence jerked off the hand whioh 
was laid on his arm. 

"You were interrupted, Captain Ar- 
den," said Wilmott, haughtily, but with^^ 
out losing his temper. 

" I was merely going to remark, sir," 
said Lawrence, his whole frame quivering 
with passion, inoreased by the coolness of 
the other, " that your claim upon honor, 
which these gentlemen are so anxious to 
defend, rests upon a slight foundation." 

"Tou shall be convinced upon that 
point before long,'' said Wilmott, coolly 
* ^ You shall not find me backward to de- 
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fend my honour myself, when it is at- 
tacked, otherwise than by mere words. . I 
think, however. Captain Arden, that it 
will be more befitting gentlemen to keep 
their quarrels more private that this has 
been." 

And Wilmott rose, and left the room. 

No sooner was he gone, than all those 
left behind reproached Lawrence with the 
folly of his conduct ; but he put a stop, 
in a summary manner, to their imperti- 
nence, by telling them, furiously, to hold 
their tongues ; and he continued, for 
several minutes, walking quickly up and 
down the mess-room ; his motion, at first, 
being fast and passionate, but gradually 
cooling down, until his anger, which was 
short lived as it was impetuous, forsook 
him ; the flush in his cheek subsided ; the 
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flashing of his eyes was gone ; and return- 
ing to the table, he resumed his seat, and 
poured himself out a glass of wine. . 

" I expect Wilmott will be sending a 
challenge/' remarked one, seeing that the 
Kon was tamed. 

. " Fll be your second, Arden," said an- 
otheri ohuckling at the idea of a duel. 

" I tell you what said Lawrence, his 
sense of justice returning with his 
temper; "Wilmott is worth the whole 
pack of you put together; he is a brave 
feUowI" 

" Whew !" whistled Lieutenant Nooil^, 
" it will be the old story over again, I 
suppose ; generous foes, go out thirsting 
for each other's blood ; come home with 
their arms round each other's necks — 



sweir eternal friendahip-^-grand taUMm, 

^^I wonder at yonr qnnrelling with 
hioiy iinee you admire him so much," said 
nether* 

<<Yoa may sneer as yoti like,'' stdd 
Lawtenoe Aidm, ^^and cease yotor won- 
derment; I qnjEOTelled wiOi Wilm6tt be^ 
cause I was a tooV^ 

His oomfMmioiis, howeyer, did not tfBi- 
derstand such an abknowledgment itt that 
made by Aiden ; but ihef dtopped ft^ 
subject, not wishing to get into a dispttte 
tiiemselyee, which might not easily ttid. 

That evening Lawrence Arden tec6iv^ 
ft challenge from Captain Wilmott by the 
lumd of Captain Brooks. 

<at is A pity/' obsenred the ktter, 
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<<ihat Wilmott and yon shonld fight: 
dnelling i» all r&ty well, but I do not 
like it among firiendi. Thmm is JohnMl 
iirill be very happy to stasod yptir «eMlid{ 
ahall I send him to you to arraz^ nuit» 
ten? or eannot it be ainioably af^ 
ranged?' 

^^I thank you, no/' implied Lawrence. 

Give my compliments to Oaptain WH^ 
Hott) and Bay I will meet him.'' 

^^Hare you a friend then?" asked 
Captain Brooks. 

^^I do not require a second, I am 
obliged to you." 

Captain Brooks looked surprised, and 
murmured something ; but seeing that his 
companion was not inclined to be com<* 
mnnicatiTe, he left the room. 

A sharp pain shot through the heart 
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of Arden as he found himself alone. He 
had accepted the challenge against his 
judgment and his principle. The morality, 
which he loyed to uphold, he had, by his 
impetuous passion, made himself trans* 
gress. . Pride would not allow him to 
reAise the challenge, for he was too much 
a coward to bear reproach. It was the 
first duel ^he had ever been involved in ; 
for until how, when he had quarrelled, 
inatters had been peaceably arranged 
before too late. 

He now, in his calm moments, ac- 
quitted Captain Wilmott of the aspersion 
he had made upon his character, and ac- 
knowledged to himself that his own words 
had been untrue; and the falsehood he 
had uttered in a burst of passion, he was 
now to follow up, perhaps, by murder — 
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in any xase, by attemped murder. All 
men. in his position must think, in some 
respects, alike, at least, those men who 
have any conscience left ; and Lawrence 
felt the more acutely all the reproaches 
COD sequent upon his ungovernable temper, - 
that he had been taught the way of 
righteousness — that he had no loophole in 
ignorance. 

The question has often been canvassed, 
and the reflections of many men upon the 
subject given, and however some may 
argue, such a course of conduct as Law- 
rence Arden and Captain Wilmott were 
taking, must be ever inexcusable ; so 
that we would not, if we could possibly, 
give the powerful workings of a generous 
mind, which had undertaken what he 
knew to be contrary to the commands of 
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God, and a violation of those retj laws 
of right; whidi it professes to defend. 

Captain George Wilmott was an older 
man than his adversary by two or three 
years 1 he had but lately joined the regi- 
ment to which Lawrence Arden belonged ; 
but, from their first introduction to each 
other, they had formed a friendship. 
Wilmot being very superior to the gener- 
ality of their companions. 

Captain Wilmott was, usually speaking, 
extremely quiet in his manners, and not 
easily roused, and his messmates wondered, 
^ after the occurrence we have detailed, 
when both the young men had left; the 
room, that he should have taken up the 
subject so warmly. 

" It is so unlike Wilmott," said Lieu- 
tenant Johnson. 
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" He usually is so unoommonly easy," 
remarked Lieutenant Holf. 

You forget though/' said Captain 
Jl^rooks, ^Hhat he is so thick with the 
colonel." 

^ ! to be sure, the colonel did him 
some service or other when they were 
in the same regiment together in India." 

"Well," yawned comet Noodle, "I 
i(Lust say, you would not find me get into 
hot water for another man's quarrel. I 
think a man has enough to do to take care 
of himself." 

"More than enough, perhaps, my fine 
fellow," said the Major, laughing, " if all 
were like yourself." 

" What do you mean, Major ?" 

" That you are a man of sense. Noodle, 
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and I admire you/' returned the other, 
winking at his messmates. 

Lawrence Arden really liked Wilmott, 
and would sooner have quarrelled with 
any man in the regiment than with him ; 
and now that he had quarrelled, all the 
good qualities of Wilmott — ^all his kind 
actions and words to himself since they 
had known each other, Lawrence remem- 
bered, and that miserable feeling of 
remorse came over him, which follows 
upon a violent ebullition of passion— ^a 
wish that he had suffered any pain rather 
than have acted the part he had. 

How he passed the night, we know not. 
Early the following morning, he set out 
for the appointed spot. As we have said, 
he had chosen no second; but, on his 
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way, he was met by Lieutenant Johnsoni 
who, seeing him imassisted, proffered his 
services. 

Notwithstanding Arden's declining his 
offer, he joined himself to him, saying 
that it was impossible he could go alone, 
and it was most imorthodox, his not 
having been sent for the night before; 
although he presently confessed that 
Brooks had warned him he might be re- 
quired, and they had arranged matters 
very comfortably together, adding that 
Arden had always been such a strange 
fellow — ^it was difficult to deal with 
him. 

In fact, Lieutenant Johnson had called 
upon Arden the night before ; but had 
been refused admittance by his servant, 

VOL. I. E 
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nd vidknl tonids ^h* wlioe Wii- 
noit stood. 

The latter isised his bat K lie i^pmdi- 
ed, which Aiden returned and oontiiraed 
^^■Dring towards him. Xow, whether 
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Lawrence intended to act as now he did, 
when first he came upon the ground, it 
would be difficult to tell ; perhaps not, for 
all his actions were impulsive. 

Wilmott looked rather surprised, but 
seeing he wished to speak, he went to 
him. 

Lawrence coloured deeply as he com- 
menced speaking, while his opponent 
surveyed him gravely. 

" Captain Wilmott, however unpar- 
donable and insulting my words may have 
appeared to you yesterday, they could 
scarcely be more so than they have since 
seemed to myself; I beg your pardon sin- 
cerely for what I then said." 

Wilmott looked pleased, and was about 
to answer, when Captain Brooks, and 
Lieutenant Johnson, who was shocked at 
E 5 
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seeing the unorthodox conduct of his 
principal, came up and presented the pis- 
tols. Lawrence took the one offered to 
him. 

<^ Do you intend to shoot me then after 
aU?"saidWihnott. 

I did not intend to fire at you, sir ; 
for the fault was entirely on my side ; but 
I did not know whether you might not 
still wish to shoot me." 

"What," said Wilmott good-humor- 
edly, my dear Arden you have had the 
worst part of the business to-day. Most 
men can stand fire, but it requires moral 
courage to admit we are in the wrong." 

Captain Brooks looked rather glum. 

" Am I to understand, gentlemen, that 
you do not intend firing this morning?" 

" You may understand anything which 
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you you are capable of," said Wilmott, 
Captam Arden and I hare changed our 
intentions, upon the important discovery, 
that we are two fools." 

" Then I do wish," said Captain Brooks 

looking very black, " that you would ar- 
rive at such happy conclusions before you 
bring a fellow out on a raw morning like 
this, and give him his death of cold for 
nothing." 

" Let Johnson fire Arden's pistol at you 
to warm you," suggested WUmott ; but 
Captain Brooks did not seem to like the 
suggestion 

*^ Arden," said Wilmott, as they re- 
turned as Comet Noodle had predicted, 
arm in arm, for once the fool being in the 
right. " Arden I am more glad than I 
can tell you that this affiur has concluded 
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peaceably, and I honor yon for yonr frank 
apology, I do indeed.'* 

" I have still to tell yon,'' replied Law- 
rence, that I wish nnsaid those expres- 
sions I made nse of yesterday. I was 
ashamed of my conduct as soon as I was 
cool, and I think you were in the right." 

Excepting in the matter of calling 
yon out," said Wilmott. " My conscience 
has been very imeasy I can assiure you 
ever since I challenged you. My, 
perhaps, false ideas of honor obliged me 
to vindicate your charge, but such a 
course has always been against my prin- 
ciples." 

That evening at the mess-table, Law- 
rence Arden, in the presence of Wilmottand 
all those who had heard the quarrel of the 
preceding day exonerated his friend and 
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retracted what he himself had said. He 
did this without premeditatiDn, as usual, 
on the spur of the moment, when the 
morning's meeting was alluded to; the 
action caused a murmur of approbation 
from his companions, while Wilmott, who 
had blushed at the warm praises which 
Arden publicly gave him, came round to 
his side of the room, and taking a vacant 
chair next him, squeezed his hand under 
the table. 

" I declare it is just as I said," ex- 
claimed Comet Noodle, when talking 
over the subject, " two revivified high- 
souled heroes of romance, not to fight 
after all ; and of course they now will 
be brothers in arms. It is really too 
absurd.'' 

What did others say of Lawrence 
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Arden ? that he was a good-hearted 
generous fell6w; and they admired him 
for his apology, knowing that he was the 
last man to act from fear. 

And his nngoyemed temper? it was 
forgotten ; or if ever remembered excused, 
as merely a proof of high spirits, on the 
plea that it was impossible* not to like 
Arden, for he so frankly acknowledged 
himself in the wrong. 

This which we have narrated was no 
single case. Arden's existence was com- 
posed of broils and exculpations, although 
not all so serious in their details, and we 
give one as a specimen of the many chap- 
ters of his life. 
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CHAPTEB V. 



On a fine summer afternoon, Olivia 
Lister went forth, as she termed it, in 
search of adyentures. "Not that many ad- 
ventures took place in so quiet a place as 
Wardham, but the search for them gave 
a fictitious excitement to their walks, and 
many, what would be an every-day occur- 
rence in another place, was looked upoi; 
by Olivia as a touch of romance. Lizzy 
accompanied her sister in the character of 
G 5 
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Sancho, for Magdalen had walked to 
Grantham at the request of Mary Arden ; 
Maria very seldom walked out, she 
was a lazy girl, and when she did, it was 
slowly sauntering about the garden. 

As soon as they had left their father's 
gate, Lizzy said to her sister. 

" Do you know, Olivia, I have an idea 
upon a subject which I want to speak to 
you about." 

'^Have you indeed," said Olivia, 
laughing. That is a rare occurrence ; 
what is your idea, Lizzy ?" 

"I think that," and Lizzy hesitated, 
then suddenly asked, " do you not think 
Magdalen altered ?" 

" How altered dear ?" 
She is not so lively as she used to 

be." 
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She is older than she used to be." 

True Livy, but she is not so old now 
that she need doff her spirits, yon are two 
years older than May, but you are more 
liyely." 

Olivia was silent for a few minutes, 
and then she asked — 

" Is this your idea, Lizzy ?" 

"Part of it; but it extends farther. 
What has made the change ?" 

" Beally I cannot say, Lizzy. Perhaps 
Magdalen mopes herself about that school 
she is so fond of. I do not wonder, I am 
sure ; I could not go so often as she does, 
it would worry me to death." 

Lizzy looked Olivia full in the face. 

" I think that Magdalen is in love." 

" Nonsense you silly little thing ; who 
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could she be in love with ! Does your 
clever idea extend so far 

"With Herbert Arden/^ said Lizzy, 
firmly. 

Olivia looked surprised. 

" Lizzy, dear, what can make you think 
so ?» 

"Many things; I have suspected it 
for some time past. I am quite sure of 
it, Olivia." 

" Poor May," said Olivia, the tears 
coming into her eyes, " I hope it is not 
so." 

" I do notj Livy, I think Herbert Arden 
a very nice man, and I should so like one 
of you to be married." 

" Yes ; if he likes her." 
Oh, he must," exclaimed the younger 
sister. " What shall we do ?" 
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"We could do nothing," said Olivia, 
" and after all it may be only your own 
&ncy. You are too imaginative, and I 
dare say Magdalen would not be very 
much pleased if she knew we were discus- 
sing the state of her heart. Let us talk 
of something else." 

liiz^ was silent on the subject, but 
she continued to think of it. She was 
more quick-sighted and clever than her 
sister, and had, as she said, for some 
time, suspected Magdalen's secret. She 
pondered over it, and in her - unaided 
wishes to do good, and bring matters to 
what she thought a desirable crisis ; she 
decided in her own mind what to do, and 
that decision had not certainly wisdom as 
an ingredient of its composition. 

Shortly after the events recorded in 
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oar last chapter, Lawrence brought his 
friend, Captain Wilmott, down to Cran- 
thaniy to stay for a short time. Mary 
wrote and asked the sisters to dine with 
them, on a day which had been fixed npon 
as the harvesting of the labonring men, 
a day much thought of in Norfolk, as one 
of the very few gala days of the villagers. 

The Ardens had always been used, like 
other gentlemen of the neighbourhood, to 
feast all in their employ during harvest, 
with an enormous dinner, but which din- 
ner, however enormous, the capacities of 
the guests seem never to be astonished 
at. 

The whole family^ even Lizzy included, 
accepted the invitation. There were 
other visitors besides Captain Wilmott, 
staying at Crantham, but most prominent 
of all was a young gentleman of the name 
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of W. Giant Selbji his first name was 
neyer written in fulL His prominence 
was not from anything extremely attrac- 
tive, either in his person, manners, or con- 
yersation, but from the constant intrusion 
of extreme refinement as he supposned. 
He was a young man, who, having been 
educated at a private school, had, since 
his manhood, lived in a dull part of Lon- 
don. His ideas were circumscribed within 
the limit of his own experiences, and 
although the opposite of a stupid or even 
silly man,, he was continually shocked 
either at the extreme laxity as he thought 
it, of country manners, or in fear of com- 
promising his own dignity as a gentleman 
by swerving from the received rules of 
Eussell and Torrington Squares. 
Excepting that he amused himself in 
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the library, and was fond of riding in a 
quiet way, one would have wondered 
why he came to Crantham. It was not 
well-known whose friend he was con- 
sidered; his &ther had been intimate 
with the £Either of the Ardens. Grant 
Selby (who, in those days, had been 
known as Willy, or eyen had gone so low 
as to be styled Bill), had been usedt^ 
stay with the Arden children, when him- 
self a child, and the invitations had con- 
tinued to be given, for no one's pleasure in 
particular, but from old custom. 

Mary appeared very full of spirits and 
animation, perhaps too much for W. Grant 
Selby's idea of what a young lady should 
outwardly manifeet, but he admired Mary, 
and could ezoose it 

AQ i^peaied rather anxious for the 
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conclusion of luncheon, for the men's 
dinner was to commence thereupon. 

The tahles which were of great length 
were spread in the servants' hall, and as 
the party from the dining loom descended 
thither, the first course, which consisted of 
immense quantities of light dumplings, 
was hrought in. 

The men and their wives then placed 
themselves at the boards, the head team- 
man taking the bottom of the table, and 
the housekeeper presiding at the head — 
whilst all the children, about thirty in 
number, sat at another table. Mr. Arden 
said grace, and immediately afterwards a 
din of plates and voices commenced. The 
men servants of the house looked on with 
assumed indifference, with a tincture of 
pity, and occasionally patronised the 
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women of the party by a supposed well 
bred remark. 

^^What are you going to do, Miss 
Arden?' ezolaimed Mr. Grant Selby in 
perfect horrori as he saw Mary take a 
child's plate, and carry it for more 
dumpling to the housekeeper. 
Mary laughed as she answered — 
" They will neyer get on, poor children, 
if they wait till they are thought of by 
the servants. I always attend to them," 
and stooping oyer another child, she began 
to cut up the meat, which it could not do 
for itself. 

Mr. Grant Selby scarcely knew what to 
do, he would have said allow me" to 
evetything Mary Arden was doing, but 
he was conscious of being out of place, 
and when he saw Magdalen Lister and all 
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her sisters, and eyen Herbert and Law- 
rence Arden waiting upon the children, 
and talking and laughing with the com- 
mon people," he almost blushed that they 
should so forget their position, and was 
glad when the whole party left the ser- 
yants' hall, and returned to the dining 
room. 

**You were neyer down here at har- 
yesting before, Selby, were you?" said 
Lawrence. 

"No," replied he rather awkwardly, 
" I neyer saw anything of the kind before 
to-day. It is rather curious." 

" I think it is capital," exclaimed Cap- 
tain Wilmott, who by the way had been 
entering with great glee into eyerything 
that had occurred. " Shall you go down 
amongst them again, Lawrence." 
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" They won't begin to ^out and shuffle,* " 
said Captain Arden, unless I set them 
ofl^ it is a point of etiquette." 

Notwithstanding his awkwardness, 
Grant Selby's curiosity overcame every 
other feeling, and he accompanied the 
party to the bam, where later in the day^ 
the villagers had adjourned. They were 
expecting the Ardens, and their arrival 
was hailed with a murmur of pleasure. 

Herbert Arden seated himself amongst 
some of his elder visitors, for the whole 
population of the village had come up in 
the evening, and talked kindly to them, 
whilst Lawrence went and offered his 
hand to a young girl, to lead her into the 
middle of the bam. It was a four-handed 
reel. Captain "Wilmott immediately fol- 
lowed his Mend's example. Grant Selby 
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upon this adyanced to Miss ArdeOi and 
invited her to dance. To his amazement 
she laughingly excused herself, sayiiig) 

that he must find a partner amongst the 
yillagers," and when the head team-man 
went to her, and bashfully pulling his 
forelock, said, what would not in polite 
society be considered etiquette, but which 
he intended in pure awkward respect, 
"will you come along, Mees?" Mary 
accompanied him, and stood opposite her 
brother, and they all, gentle and simple, 
began to cut and shuffle as if they had 
been used to it all their lives. 

Grant Selby could not bring himself to 
dance with a common girl, so ho stood 
apart in a comer. The dance ended. The 
Ardens and Listers returned home, all ex- 
cepting Lawrence, who usually remained 
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to the end of the harvesting, which 
was at about nine o'clock in the evening, 
and Captain Wilmott, who dedlared it 
was the best fan he had ever known, and 
who danced with everybody all round. 

" Do you like our harvest-home feast, 
Mr, Selby ?" enquired Mary Arden upon 
their return. 

Yes — why I think it is all very well 
— ^very right — and proper, Miss Arden, 
to give the labourers a dinner, and so on 
— and your brother conducts it very well 
— quite orderly and that sort of thing — 
but, I wonder, excuse my saying so, at 
your liking to associate with the people 
yourself." 

"I associate with them everyday of 
the week, Mr. Selby, by going into their 
cottages." 
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^^I do not mean that exactly — I al- 
luded to your waiting upon the children 
at dinner, and dancing with that fellow, 
the teamster." 

" Oh, I am used to this sort of thing," 
said Mary, laughing, ; and it does not 
strike me, perhaps, as it may you. The 
man I danced with is a respectable, 
honest man, and was in my dear father's 
service." 

" But he is a common labourer. Miss 
Arden, and would surely take advantage 
of your condescension." 

" I have never found such condescension 
as you call it taken advantage of yet, and 
I do not feel that I, in any degree, take 
from my gentility by mixing with the 
lower orders on an occasion like this — at 
some seasons of the year, I feel as if all 
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were equal. It is a time of general re- ' 
joicing, and we should all rejoice together. 
At the same time, it is a season of general 
gratitude, and, I am quite sure, my dear 
brother Herbert would try to improve his 
people as well as gratify them. Our county, 
you know, is behind hand in intellectual 
improvement; and, perhaps, it is pos- 
sessed of greater simplicity, which would 
admit of such a free intercourse as you 
have witnessed to-day. I can only answer 
besides to your objections, that it is the 
custom in Norfolk." 

" Tt certainly appears very strange to 
me," said Grant Solby. 

"I can imagine so, seeing it for the 
first time, but I am used to it," answered 
she. 

When, the following morning, Mary 
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walked towards the Tillage, accompanied 
by Mr, Grant Selby, he was much sur- 
prised that all the working people whom 
they met, touched their hats and wished 
her good morning, with quite as much re- 
spect as usual. 

Such are the facts as we have known 
them, reader — we do not say or think that 
such a free intercourse with the lower 
orders could, even at times, be permitted 
without derogation on our part, in all 
places, excepting with children, for the 
people have not advanced in respect for 
their superiors with their educational 
improvements. That is, we hope, yet to 
come, for all changes on an immense 
scale must shake the original elements, 
and it is time only that can bring all such 

conflicting powers into their proper places. 
VOL. I. P 
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The lower orders in the county in which 
our scene is laid, are uneducated even 
now ; at the time we speak of, they were 
unsophisticated and behind-hand in the 
extreme. 

We have pursued the subject of the 
harvesting uninterruptedly, but we will go 
back again to an earlier hour in the 
evening, and to other characters acting in 
the scene. 

Lizzy Lister bore in mind continually 
the subject of her sister Magdalen's sup- 
posed preference for Herbert Arden, and 
she had datermined with herself to try and 
bring matters forward that very evening. 
Accordingly, she found an opportunity, 
seeing Arden standing a little apart from 
the rest, she joined him, and after a few 
introductory remarks, commenced the 
charge by enquiring — 
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Does not Magdalen look ill, Mr. 
Arden?" 

I hope she is not ill," said he, 
glancing at her. Magdalen did look 
decidedly pale — but she had been very 
cheerful and happy apparently. " Is there 
anything the matter with your sister 

" Do not you think she is out of spi- 
rits?" 

have not observed it, Lizzy." 
" I think then you are very blind," 
said she. " Anybody could see it who 
cared at all for her, but, perhaps you do 
not" 

" Perhaps," said Arden, " you are 
aware that you are in the wrong ; you 
know, Lizzy, that Magdalen and I are 
great friends." 

" Do you like Magdalen then ?" 
V 2 
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" Yes, of course I do, have I not al- 
ways Hked her ?" 

And yet you have never found out 
what is the matter with her," said Lizzy. 

" What is the matter?" asked he look- 
ing at her in astonishment. 

" I believe she is in love." 

" In love ! with whom ?" said he 
laughingly — ^but there was no need for 
Lizzy to answer in words. The next in- 
stant, as she looked at him meaningly? 
Herbert Arden coloured as red as fire. 

" Did your sister tell you so ?" asked he 
, in a low voice. 

No ; I guessed it." 

" Lizzy do not let her know that you 
have even hinted such a thing to me." said 
he earnestly. 
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Some one touched Lizzy on the shoulder 
and turning round she saw her sister. 

Mama wants you, Lizzy/' said Mag- 
dalen. 

Lizzy ran away to Mrs. Lister, and did 
not glance at Magdalen, or she would 
haye seen how deadly pale her face was, 
for she had overheard the last few sen- 
tences of the conversation and had been 
unable at once to speak and put an end 
to it 

. Nothing was said on either side, but 
Magdalen felt uncomfortable in Lizzy's 
presence the rest of the evening, because 
she knew her secret. She could not but 
allow the kindness of her sister's motive in 
what she had done — and felt annoyed with 
herself that she was angry with Lizzy ; 
while the latter waited with anxiety for 
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the issue of her plan. It seemed to her 
immaterial whether Herbert adced Mag- 
dalen to marry him of his own accord, 
or whether he were requested to marry 
Magdalen, so long as both were agreeable. 
Of course he would not comply unless he 
wished to do so ; and if the end made her 
sister happy, it was all right. 

The following morning was a beauliM, 
bright day, but Magdalen sent word that 
she could not go to Grantham as Mary 
had requested her the day before; her 
sisters were all out, and her moth^ busy 
somewhere down stairs about household 
affairs. 

Magdalen sat in a small room ; a scwrt of 
boudoir, which the sisters had fitted up 
for themselves. She had commenced 
vorking, but ennui had laid its r^istleps 
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hand upon her, and she went to the 
pianO| but &om thence to the book-case 
and scarcely now could become interested 
in her employment. She was thinking of 
what she had overheard the night before, 
and she blushed, although quite alone, 
whenever she remembered what had taken 
place, and the manner in which Arden 
had coloured when he heard her sister's 
words. 

She was seated near the window which 
overlooked the garden in front of her 
other's house, when she heard a horse's 
step, and looking out, she saw the object 
of her thoughts, riding slowly up to the 
house. He was looking very grave, with 
his eyes fixed somewhere on his horse's 
mane. 

Hagdalen, for the first time in her life, 
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felt annoyed that he had come; but she 
could not excuse herself from seeing him, 
for, at the moment she was thinking 
what to do, she heard her mother's 
voice. 

"Magdalen! yes, you will find her 

up stairs in the little sitting room \ her 

sisters are all out, and she is quite 
alone." 

And Herbert Arden came up the stair- 
case, and opening the door, said — 

" I have been given leave to come in, 
Miss Lister." 

Poor Magdalen oould scarcely say a 
word to him. Not a subject would pre- 
sent itself to her mind, but the one un- 
comfortable scene of the night before, and 
she could not look him in the face, or be 
unembarrassed in his presence. 
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^^What had brought Herbert Arden 
there so early in the morning, and to ask 
for Magdalen thought Mrs. Lister to 
herself. 

This had brought him. When every- 
one was gone home or to bed, and Her- 
bert Arden was left to himself, he 
naturally thought over again what had 
been said to him by Lizzy. His first 
feeling at hearing that Magdalen loved 
him, was that of gratified vanity, for 
Herbert Arden was but a man, although 
a very good man ; but this lasted only a 
short time. What would be right to do 
under the circumstances ? — was the 
question which presented itself to his 
mind, and there seemed but one alter- 
native. He could not disbelieve Lizzy^s 
information, for when he thought of 
p 5 
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Magdalen^s conduct and manner^ lie 
could now construe into lovfe what he had 
before either unnoticed, or laid to timidity. 
He really liked her very much, and, 
perhaps, after all, it was only because he 
had not contemplated marrying at all, 
that he had not become attached to her. 
He remembered the strangeness of her 
manners towards him when first he had 
Jknown her^ — a strangeness, which even 
^ow came back, at times, and reminded 
him of their first acquaintance. 

He thought long upon the subject, and 
the result of it all was, that next morning 
saw him at Wardham. 

Herbert tried the weather — the harvest 
— the harvesting — and then he got to the 
evening preceding; but M^^dalen could 
fliake no new remark upon any one of 
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these* He spoke of the school; he had 
not been there that morning. 

" They go on very regularly now, and 
do not require so much looking after. 
You have been invaluable in that school, 
Miss Lister. I never can thank you suffi- 
ciently." 

Magdalen said she was very glad if she 
had been useful. 

Herbert began to fear that his visit 
would come to an end, and he should be 
unable to do what he had come for. 
Therefore, at all risks, after a very short 
preface^ — awkward as it was short — he 
asked her the direct question — 

" Miss Lister, will yoii be my wife ?" 

It was over, and Magdalen's confusioa 
was gone in a moment. She looked him. 
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fall in the &ce with her clear honest eyes, 
and answered — 
"No, Mr.Arden." 

Herbert was taken by surprise ; but he 
was not an ardent and despairing lov^, 
so he did not enact the part of one. He 
had been standing by her side as he 
asked the question, and Magdalen, taking 
his hand in her's, said gently — 

*^ Sit down there, and I will tell you the 
reason," 

He complied, and she told him frankly 
how she had heard her sister Lizzy's 
communication to him the night before, 
and the color mounted to her cheek, and 
her eyes flashed for a moment — but only 
for a moment. 

" But, dear Miss Lister," said Arden, 
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who began to feel disappointed instead of 
rdieved by her refusal of him, " do not 
let sach a trifle as that interfere between 
us. Should I not have loved you, whether 
Lixzy told me you cared for me or not ? 
Does not the very fact of thinking you 
may like me, make me love you 

Magdalen looked at him again. 

" Herbert Arden, you know you never 
would have thought of proposing to me 
otherwise, and now, only do so out of 
pity." 

" No, indeed," exclaimed he, very 
much in the tone of a lover, " you mistake 
me ; I do love you." 

"As a friend, I know it — nothing 
more." 

Arden was too honest to contradict 
her. 
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" But only be my wife," pleaded he,. 

and I will love you as dearly as ever 
man yet loved. Dear Magdalen, do not 
lefuae me." 

The color came and went in her face, 
and, for several moments, she could not 
speak ; but again, after a short time, she 
fixed her eyes upon him. 

" Do not ask me any more, I entreat 
of you. Do you think, for a moment, I 
would accept a heart which had to be 
prompted by another to offer itself to me. 
Herbert Arden, do not renew the subject ; 
and if you do^ as you say, love me as a 
Mend, act the part of a Mend towards me 
in keeping my secret." 

" Magdalen I" exclaimed he, the tears 
limng to his eyes, " could you imagine, 
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&r a moment, I would be so base as not to 
hold it sacred." 

And,'' continued Magdalen, with 
difficulty, " will you do mo another favor, 
which is to leave me now to myself ?" 

She held out her hand to him, and the 
next moment he was gone. 

Magdalen listened to his footsteps as he 
left the house, she watched him mount 
his horse, and examined the expression of 
his face, as he rode quickly down the road 
towards Crantham, and when he was out 
of sight, she covered her face with her 
hands. The struggle had been very great 
within her. To refuse the man she loved, 
when her heart prompted her so strongly 
otherwise, and she would have given worlds 
to have laid her head upon his bosom, and 
told him how long she had loved him. 
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She knelt down beside the sofa in the 
loom. The fragile hopes which, almost 
imknown to herself, she had stiU held, 
were now all dashed away. It was at an 
end. She had none to whom she could 
tell the agony of her heart ; to none could 
she appeal, but Heaven. And to Heaven 
Magdalen poured out her heart. 

Even at the moment she had so firmly 
rejected Herbert Arden, she felt as if she 
loved him better than at any other, for 
the upright and disinterested feelings 
which had prompted his action, and the 
generosity which the action itself had 
ihflwn* 

He had proposed to her out of pity. 
Magdikii bit her lip as she thought of 
the word. A very galling word it is. 
Alt yel jibi did not so much mind being 
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pitied by him. 8he kept thinking of the 
tone of his voice as he called her by her 
christian name, the first time she had ever 
heard him do so, until she roused herself 
from the reverie into which she had fallen, 
recollecting that she had made a barrier 
between himself and her, which forbade 
the indulgence of such thoughts. She 
must conquer the feelings which would 
makeherdiscontentedwithherfate. Hence- 
forth she would regard Herbert Arden as 
a friend only, or as a brother, and this 
resolve she sealed with a great many 
tears. 

And' Arden himself, as he rode home, 
was not well pleased at the issue of his 
visit. He had done all he could, and yet 
he was not able exactly to analyse his own 
feelings. There was a slight sense of re- 
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lief, for he still said to himself^ he was 
not in loye with Magdalen, but mingled 
at the same time with a tincture of dis- 
^^intment. His opinion of her was 
more exalted than ever; and the worst 
part of the whole was his being unable to 
oommunicate his feelings to any one else, 
and find relief from sympathy. 
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Anoiheb visitor at this time at Crantham 
was a Mr. James Caldwell, a cousin of the 
Ardens. He was a man of, at the time 
we speak, about forty years of age, im- 
married, and possessed of a yery good 
fortunfl. 

In order to understand his character, it 
will be necessary to go backwards some 
years in his history. At an early age, he 
was left his own master ; and earlier than 
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most, he commenced the sins and follies 
of a man. Bat the Almighty did not in 
His mercy suffer him to live on and die 
in his thoughtless wildness — ^he was ar- 
rested suddenly and powerfally — and the 
change in his disposition, his feelings and 
inclinations was as sudden and violent as 
his conversion. The pursuits, the plea- 
sures, and even the scenes, to which he had 
been accustomed, became to him now 
hateful. 

Things, innocent in themselves, were 
horrible as associated with his former 
careless guilt; and he looked upon the 
world which he had misused with a 
jaundiced eye, because his own evil heart 
had corrupted everything it touched. 
James Caldwell was not a man of acute 
perceptions — ^he was rather deficient in 
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intellect — and he, in these particulars, 
leant on his own weak judgment. It is 
true that the wayfaring man, though a 
fool, shall not err in the way of righteous- 
ness, if he leans on Almighty wisdom, 
not on his own folly. Had James Cald- 
well been a Eomanist, he would, without 
doubt, have entered a monastery. In his 
heart, lie was sincere and straightforward 
in his purposes, anxious to live for the 
glory of God only. His mistakes were 
those of his understanding alone — 
and as a religious and honest man, 
Herbert Arden respected and esteemed 
him. He, also, was fond of Arden, to a 
certain extent — but blamed him much 
and openly for many things — and won- 
dered more at what he thought his 
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frivolity and attention to the trifles of 
this life. Lawrence he did not like ; he 
could not bear with his levity and care- 
lessness, and took a wrong and prejudiced 
view of many things he did. 

Mr. Caldwell had been staying at 
Grantham at the time that Lawrence and 
Captain Wilmott came down, and Herbert 
expected that his cousin would take his 
leave upon their arrival ; but he did not. 
He continued occupying a small room, 
which had always been at his service — 
walking listlessly about the neighbour- 
hood during the day, and making his 
Boeatal comments upon all that was done 
and said. 

. €tae morning, a day or two after Law- 
ce and Wilmott had come down, while 
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the breakfast was still on the table — 
Lawrence remarked^ laughingly, to his 
brother — 

I never in my life knew such a fellow 
as Wilmott ; only fancy, Herbert, I went 
into his room just ten minutes after he 
had left me, haying forgotten something 
which I wished to tell him, and he was 
in bod, and in total darkness, so that I 
had to grope about to avoid breaking my 
shins.^^ 

" And if you had come ten minutes 
later, you would have been answered by 
snores,^^ said Captain Wilmott. 

^^A very fine appreciation of the 
economy of time," observed Lawrence. 

" So would any man have, who had 
ridden as much as I did yesterday; I 
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never spend longer than possible getting 
into bed," 

"I am afraid then, my dear friend," 
said Lawrence, " that you must make very 
short devotions." 

The idea seemed to amuse Captain Wil- 
mott, who laughed good-humoredly, say- 
ing to Lawrence — 

" Mind your own business, Arden." 

While James Caldwell, who had been 
hitherto silently regarding the two young 
men, observed — 

" If indeed, Lawrence, your friend 
thinks of making any at all." 

Wilmott colored slightly as he an- 
swered — 

" Indeed, Mr. Caldwell, if you wish to 
enquire into my private practices, I can 
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assure you I do say my prayers — my 
poor mother taught me to do so," — and 
the young man sighed — "only, Lawrence," 
turning to his friend, "I say them in 
bed." 

" And I should think that was about 
equivalent to not saying them at all," 
rejoined Caldwell, "you consider it too 
great a trouble, I suppose, to pray out of 
bed. Supposing the Almighty should 
think it too great a trouble to hear you." 

" Why," said Wilmott, rather awk- 
wardly, " the fact is, I am always very 
tired and sleepy, and, after all, it cannot 
make any difference ; the Almighty looks 
at the heart, and the mere position of the 
body cannot signify; do not you agree 
with me, Lawrence ?" 

VOL. I. G 
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Lawrence slightly shook his head, and 
answered — 

I am sorry, my dear George, to put 
you in a minority. I do not wish to 
argue the point ; but it strikes me that 
your plan is not respectful." 

Bespectfiil ! it is insulting," said 
Caldwell. " I wonder, Herbert, that you 
do not agree with me." 

" You did not ask me for my opinion,' 
answered Herbert, quietly, and I think 
you have managed very well without my 
interference. " I might have been told to 
mind my own business," he continued, 
smiling, and looking at Wilmott. 
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<^Do you think I should oanTinoe 
him ?" asked Herbert, 

" lude^, Mr. Ardea,^' said Wilmott, 
" I should like to be leotufed by you in 
preferexice to Mr. jOfddw.ell-rr-he is too 
Qey^re fox me. I am not used to it, I 
think you woiUd hftve giveu me ocedit for 
niore goodness thm he will" 

JJ^bert nodded ikindly to WSmott, Mid 
left the room. 

"I presun^e tlmt S.^:^^ was not 
Ustftuing to vhat we sftid?" obs^ved 
Caldwell, wh^n Arden was jgope. 

^< In4eed but he was,'' ^i^enred Wil- 
naott. "Mr. Arden ws lookiftg 
through the whole time we wt^i::e speakiiig 
from behind the newspaper ; jb^^t J suppose 
he .4id choQse to jom you in a^uwing 
G 5 
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down one single unhappy fellovr, like that 
shabby brother of his." 

That same afternoon^ Herbert was walk- 
ing across the lawn before the house; 
Wilmott and Lawrence were at a little 
distance throwing quoits. The game had 
continued some time^ and Herbert heard 
Wilmott exclaim — * That's enough, Arden; 
I cannot stand any more ; you would tire 
out any man.' 

At this moment, Lawrence, seeing his 
brother, assailed him to take Wilmott's 
place, and Herbert, therefore, who was a 
liery good-natured man, -threw off his 
coat, and complied with the request, imtil 
Lawrence himself was tired, and the game 
was given up. 

^ Always impulsiye in his actions, Law- 
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rence started off to the house for some 
purpose or other^ and Wilmott rose from 
the grass, where he had been lying, and 
put on his ooat as he saw Herbert do the 
same. 

They walked side by side along the 
grass, Herbert talking of indifferent things, 
until he asked Wilmott what he and 
Lawrence had been doing all day. 

^^Oh, most innocently and worthily 
engaged, Mr. Arden ; when you left the 
room this morning, Lawrence told me he 
wished to go into the village to pay a 
visit that he had already delayed too long ; 
but he would not tell Mr. Caldwell, I 
suppose, lest he should accompany us ; I 
went with him, of course." 

"Why, of course?" asked Herbert, 
suqpeeting the reason* 
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Wilmott laughed as he repliedr^ 
^^01^ you kaow I should hare been 
kik ahoto wi£h Hx. Caldwdl; besides^ I 
'did zi6t saibd gomg. Lawr^see took me 
to one of the cottages, and we sat far 
nearly an bdusr with m old woman of his 
aeqiiaintaaoe. Your brother Mtd she used 
to be his nurse, I believe ; she appeared 
yery fond df him otetainly, Imd oaUed him 
all sorts of pretty names^ Lawrence is a 
kind-hearted fell6w.'' 

Yes, he is indeed/' said Herbert^ 
warmly. 

I admire ;^our yillag^/' continued 
Willnott. " I dUlypose thej^ have to thank 
you, Mr. Arden, tot the comfortable cir* 
cumstances they seem to be in. I quite 
took a fancy to Lawrence'^ old woman, 
for when he went away, she took his hand 
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and kissed it The action seemed quite 
unpremeditated.^ 

" What made her do that enquired 
Herbert, turning and looking in Captain 
Wilmott^s face. 

The latter seemed surprised at the 
question. 

" Why, Mr. Ardeii, I presume it was a 
natural expression of strong feelings 
affection or gratitude would make one do 
such a thing, I suppose.'' 

" Do you think then. Captain Wihnott^" 
said Herbert, still in the same manner, 

that whers feeling is genuine, the body 
mturally acts in accordance with the 
heart?" 

Wilmott, this time, looked into Her- 
bert's &ce, and he dropped his eyes as he 
answered* 
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I understand the moral you would 
teach me, Mr. Arden. You are alluding 
to what I said this morning. T believe 
you are in the right, and I have been 
wrong," 

"Depend upon it, Captain Wilmott, 
tha twhere the heart is interested, it will be 
prompted to appropriate action, and a true 
devotion must induce an attitude of 
humility or adoration." 

His companion did not answer, and 
Herbert said — 

"You are not offended with me for 
lecturing you I hope," for Wilmott had 
been looking another way as if engrossed 
with his cigar. 

" Offended ?" said he, in answer to 
Arden's question, and taking his hand 
warmly, " how could I be ? It seems 
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quite strange to hear you talk so; my 
mother used to tell me of such things, but 
she is dead.'' 

" But for the moral Captain Wilmott." 

"Oh, yes, I understand," said Wil- 
mott, turning it off with a laugh, " of 
course it is to be practical, well, I will 
say my prayers out of bed in future ; I 
will upon my honour, Arden," 

" My dear Wilmott," said Herbert, re- 
turning the pressure of his hand, " I sin- 
cerely hope that you will do more than 
^ say your prayers,' because your mother 
taught you, and," he continued, "you 
must not object to be left alone with me 
as you do with my cousin, in consequence 
of what I have said." 

"How you do remember my words, 
and whip me up," said Wilmott, " do you 
a 5 
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not admit^ yourself, that Mr« Caldwell k 
very — ^that ifr^that he iMii\ I mwaJ^ 

You define his character most exactly^ 
and make your meaning partk^ulatly 
dear." 

I was going to say, Mr. Ardan.^ 
" I know what you were goizig to say/' 
said Herbert laughing, ^^that Caldwell 
is very disagreeable^ that he isn't suited 
to your tastes — was not that it 

"Yes, very much, do you not think 
that he is too severe and finds fault and 
interferes, and his manner is not pleasant ; 
besides, I do not think that the length of 
our acquaintance warrants it." 

Yes, I think he is severe, but do you 
not think the fault-finding may depend 
upon those he is with 

Certainly, and after what you have 
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just said to-me, I think he was right this 
moriung, but I did not feel inclined to 
follow ki$ adyice, although I will attend 
to yours." 

You pay me a yery great compliment^ 
I must say, Wilmott ; although I haye 
been finding fault with you, also, on as 
short an acquaintance." ^ 

But not so slight a one, Mr. Arden, 
at least I hope not. I would like to 
regard you as a friend, if you will allow 
me." 

As they spoke Lawrence came from the 
house, accompanied by a magnificent 
dog, an Irish wolf-hound, a breed which, 
unfortunately, is nearly, if not wholly 
extinct. The creature, which was of a very 
laige size, had just been let loose by his 
master, and was now leaping at him as he 
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walked, to all appearance aiudpna to knock 
out one of Lawrence's eyes. Wilmott, as 
he often had before, admired the dog, but 
Cromer wonld take no notice of any one 
bn^ Lawrence, on whom he contmned 
jumping. Presently, however, he was 
quiet, and Lawrence, laughingly, said — 

" Cromer will never leave oflf jumping 
at me until he has caught this lock of my 
hair," (a lock which hung on his temple^) 

and when he has once had that in his 
mouth he is satisfied ; such an extraordi- 
nary fancy, is it not ?" 

" He seems very much attached to you," 
observeJ Wilmott. 

" He sleeps in my room, always," re- 
plied Lawrence, ^*donH you old boy?" 
Cromer wagged his tail. " And once he 
saved his master's life by pulling him out 
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of the way when he was thrown £rom a 
horse and about to have his valuable 
brains knocked out, didnotyou, Cromer ?'' 
said Lawrence, stooping down and fond- 
ling the dog; while Cromer smiled at 
him as dogs always smile* 

That dog's attachment to Lawrence is 
certainly very remarkable, said Herbert, 
*^he will scarcely notice me when his 
master is at home, whereas, during Lawry's 
absence, Cromer seems to regard me as 
his master's substitute, even to sleeping 
in my bed-room. Now I am afraid you 
never honour your old room with a visit, 
Cromer ?" 

The dog looked £rom one to the other, 
as each spoke, and upon hearing Arden 
say his name, he went up to him and 



Hok^ his hand, btit immediatelj returned 
t6 Lawrence's side. 

I must say,'' said Wilmott, carelesslj, 
Cromer has not shown the best taste in 
preferring you to your brother, Master 
Lawry." 

Lawrence answered more gravely than 
Wilmott could have expected* 

" Very true George, but it is probably 
because Cromer does not know enough of 
ine yet to have found out my inferiority 
to Herbert. I admit I am myself surprised 
at the dog's affection, for I have aften 
treated him as if I were the brute, and he 
has had a strange mixture of kicks and 
caresses." 

"Dogs rather enjoy kicks, I fancy," 
said Wilmott. 
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"Do not think it," replied Lawrence, 
" but there is a happy fatuity in my case, 
which extends beyond Cromer. Others 
besides him love me without my deserving 
it, eh, dear Herbert ?" 

There was a tone of sadness in his yoice 
most unusual, which surprised Wilmott, 
while Herbert answered — 

" Others beside Cromer can value your 
affectioaate heart, and forget the kicks for 
the sake of the caresses dear Lawrence." 
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" Arden/' said James Caldwell^ " how 
do you manage to get on so well with the 
poor people, I never can make any pro- 
gress with them ; I am sure I am desirous 
to do them good, but somehow I never 
could influence them as I would." 

" Do they not listen to you asked 
Herbert. 

"Oh yes, they, for the most part, listen, 
but they do it from civility alone ; I never 
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could get on with poor people or chil- 
dren." 

" I think," said Herbert, " that you 
might haye left out the or, because I fancy 
children and the poor are much the same 
iu, their ideas." 

" They all appear very fond of you," 
remarked Caldwell. 

"I have known them, you are aware, 
ever since I was bom," said Arden. 

^^But I heard you speaking to a 
stranger in this place only yesterday, 
and the man opened his heart to you at 
once." 

" Did it never occur to you, James," 
observed Lawrence, " that Herbert^s in- 
fluence with the poor might arise from his 
sympathy with them ?" 

" How do you mean, sympathy ? " 
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CUdwell rejoined, ^'I myself always do 
eyerythingl canto acoommodatemysdf td 
them and to descend to their feelinga" 

" I fimcy,^ said Lawrenoe, that tb6 
Tery effort to descend to their feelings^ 
with the idea that their feelings are not 
the same as your own, may be the c&tise 
of yonr not being influential with Uma.'^ 
Bat they do not feel as we do/' said 
Caldwell, and besides our ideas must be 
simplified for their uneducated minds." 

"Whore they feel rightly," retonied 
Lawrence, " and we fed rightly on the 
same subject, I should think the two 
ideas would bear a very strong resem- 
blance. As to simplifying, I imagine yen 
would not attemptabtruse theories witti the 
uneducated; and so long as your laugniBB 
is intdligible, wMch in good talite it 
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diould b6 at all times, the poor will un- 
dfiiBtatid last enough. But f o return to 
mur original subject. The reason every- 
hodf lik^s Herbert is because, he can 
tfrn-ptLtbise with eyerf one — ^he always 
win find Mta^ Hnk in common, and when 
once such a link is established, there 
follows an influence. He has discovered 
fflcnrsd magnetism, which he exercises out 
of the Mness of his kind heart.'' 

" That will do, Lawry,'^ said Herbert 
(juietly. 

Oddwell turned to Arden, saying — 
Whatever Lawrence says, I still do 
not agree with him; moral magnetism 
sounds Tery well, but there are some men, 
especially those in another sphere from 
yourself, with whom you cannot find sym 
pathy." 
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" I beKeve/* answered Arden, " that 
there no are two human beings in creation, 
however different their tastes, pursuits, 
and manner of feeling, who haye not some 
sympathy with each other — a sympathy 
which may be made available if only once 
discovered and properly influenced.'' 

" Hear, hear," said Lawrence. 
Oh come Herbert,'' exclaimed Cald- 
well, " that is going too far. Now look 
at that good-for-nothing fellow, Wilks — 
as mischievous and evil disposed a man as 
ever breathed ; you cannot speak to him 
but he insults you. Have you a congenial 
feeling with him ?" . 

^^You have not chosen a promising 
subject for a specimen," answered Her- 
bert, " but I may have, even with Wilks, 
who is T hope not quite so reprobate as 
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you think. It is true I have at times 
felt almost hopeless of influencing him for 
good, but I do not intend to relinquish 
the attempt; recollect I can be but an 
instrument in higher than human hands." 

" The last time," said Caldwell, " I 
saw him, although I did not speak to him, 
he abused me." 

"Ah, so he has me, over and over 
again ; I have the advantage over you in 
being used to it. It seems curious," con- 
tinued Herbert," your having singled 
Wilks out as your example. I have 
heard this morning that he has met with 
a serious accident poor fellow; he fell 
from the shaft of a waggon, which he 
always persists in sitting upon, and I hear 
has injured his head very much. I had 
intended enquiring about him this very 



diiy, for I might atle to, do fKWPthi»g 
£6j: him. TJufortmiat^ly for biipi he }m uo 
so that h<B is left to the pity pf 
crfjhei^ ; b^t poor people a»e ^iw^yp very 
ki|i4 t<P e^^^ Qther during siclqiess* WiU 
you cQpi^ with me ? I do not iateud goiag 
iirto hji3 oottage." 

Caldwell assented, and they q$JIed at 
WUks^s. 

Wilks'was a man without any regular 
employmentr-^an idle and dissolute oba- 
il^icter, who made his money, no one 
nnderstood how, said spent it olvefly at 
the beer-shop. In his youth )ie )iad 
nearly lost his eyesight, but the Iqip^ if as 
now scarcely felt, and he cpul4 b^ye 
worked as well as any man who 
blpssed with sight had be chosen. 
got odd job^ in the village, and about the 
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Baighbourhood, and was strongly sus- 
pected of being a poacher. He caused an 
infinity of mischief in the place — ^nuide 
those who would listen to him, discon- 
tented — and those who would not, he 
abused. 

During the chartist agitation, he made 
seditious spirits in the place, by stating 
the very pertinent question, of why was 
the Duke of Wellington richer than those 
to whom Wilks spoke. 

Ever since Herbert Arden had taken 
the duty of Crantham, he had had great 
difficulty with this man, and had never 
been able to make him enter into any- 
thing like conversation with him, for if 
Arden went near Wilks^s cottage, the 
owner, who did not pride himself upon 
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hospitable manners, would make his exit 
by the back door. 

When Arden and Caldwell called this 
afternoon, the door of the cottage was 
. open, and Mr. Arden, seeing one of the 
neighbours occupied in attending upon 
the bruised man, called her to him. 

" I have heard of Wilks's accident," 
said he, and I am come to see if I could 
assist him in any way." 

The woman thanked him for his kind- 
ness, and began speaking of broths, &c., 
when Wilks himself, who had overheard 
some of the word, growled out — 

" What's that ?" the gentleman inter- 
larded his remark, as was his custom, 
with various expressions which we will 
not write, which did not increase the 
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morality of, although they might be sup- 
posed to give force to what he said. 

"It's the young squire, my dear," said 
the woman, and she repeated to Wilks 
what Arden had oflfered. 

" Tell him," said the man, " I want 
none of his rubbishes — I never asked him 
for anything when I was well, nor will I 
now I'm laid up ;" and turning to Arden, 
he <5ontinued — " What do you come after ? 
I did'nt ask you, nor do I want you." 

" Oh, he's in a bad mind to-day, he has 
been as cross as cross all the morning," 
said the woman. 

"Bad mind '"-retorted Wilks, "ain't 
I alius in a bad mind, I should like to 
know ? Did you ever know me in a good 
one?" 

"I wish, indeed my friend that you 
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would try and cultiyate a better disposi- 
tion,'' interposed Caldwell. 

"And who may ye be?' said the man 
turning round upon him. " What do you 
mean by calling me your Mend ? I am no 
Mend of you fine gentlemen, neither do 
you think me a Mend ; so what do you 
mean by saying it 

Certainly it seemed useless remaining 
with Wilks, and Arden, reiterating to the 
woman, what he had before said, in an 
under tone, left the yard, for they had 
not entered the cottage. 

"Where's your sympathetic chord?" 
asked Caldwell. 

Herbert laughed as he answered — 

" r am afraid Wilks is in a very bad 
mind, but we shall see." 

" Then do you intend going again ?" 
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" CJertainly ; I never keep away from 
those who are sick ; I might be of service 
to the man in relieving his temporal 
wants, if not allowed to be so in more 
important things, although I trust to 
Heaven for the latter even," said Herbert 
gravely. 

Arden went again and again, although 
his attentions were all surlily received, 
and his efforts seemed indeed to be utterly 
useless. Wilks recovered from his con- 
tusion, and in a short time was up and 
about again, and able to get on without 
assistance, but he never thought of making 
any acknowledgment whatever for Mr. 
Arden's numerous kindnesses during his 
illness, and Caldwell often said mentally, 
although he refrained from repeating it 
H 2 
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aloud, " Where is the sympathetic chord 
now?' 

" One afternoon as Caldwell and Ardea 
were walking home, they passed by the 
cottage where Wilks lived. The man 
was standing on the door sill, and as 
Arden passed, he turned his head inwards 
pretending to be engaged with the door- 
post. Arden observed that he was not in 
a becoming temper, and would have 
passed on at once, when across his path a 
little child ran, tripped over a stone, and 
fell. Herbert picked it up, and as, 
although it was not hurt, it roared, he 
had to stop a few minutes to set it right 
again. 

Meanwhile a dog which belonged to the 
man Wilks, came sniffing at Caldwell and 
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Arden. The former^ who unfortunately 
for himself, was indiffi^ent to animals, 
received the dog's polite [adyances with 
^^down, down/' remarking at the same 
time to Herbert, what a hideous dog 
so that he turned his attentions to Arden^ 
and probably discovering, by some mys- 
terious canine means, that there he woujd 
not be repulsed, by the time the child was 
comforted, and sent on its way rejoicing 
over a halfpenny, Finch was anxiously 
trying to attract Herbert's notice. With- 
out thinking whose dog it was, Arden 
stooped and patted his head, which of 
course made the dog jump upon him. 

" Come here Finch, will you ?" growled 
out Wilks, seeiug what had happened, 
for he was not so blind as all that. 

" Is it your dog ?" asked Arden. 
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" Yes it is," replied the man. 
Finoh however, insfeead of obeying his 
master's command, still remained near 
Arden, and the latter then perceived that 
the dog limped and looked at him as if in 
pain. Herbert stooped to examine the 
foot of the animal, and saw that it was 
inflamed with a thorn in the sole. Sitting 
down therefore on a stump which ,was 
near him, he took the dog's foot in his 
lap, and proceeded to take out the thorn. 
Wilks seemed to wonder what Arden was 
about, for he walked towards him, and 
looked over his shoulder; Caldwell was 
astonished at the sudden change which 
came over the man's face, as he obseived 
Herbert'^ occupation. However he merely 
ejaculated "humph," and moved away 
again. 
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The thorn was out, and poor Pinch was 
extravagant in his thanks and acknowledg- 
ments, and if amiability could make him 
so, was transformed into a beauty from a 
hideous fright, 

Herbert Arden rose, brushed off the 
dust with which the dog had covered him, 
and was about to walk on, when almost as 
mucli to his surprise, as Caldwell's, Wilks 
touched his hat to him. 

"I am glad to see you are better," 
said Arden kindly, touching his own 
in return, "good evening;" and Cald- 
well aLd he resumed their walk. 
Caldwell did not speak at first, he seemed 
waiting for Herbert to break the silence, 
but the latter persisted in his quiet 
walk. 
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^ " Well Arden," said Caldwell at length, 
I know what jxm are thinking of ; you 
hare found the sympathetic chord," 

" I am not sure, but I fancy I have 
James ; we shall see," 

" Well, do you know Herbert, it never 
would have occurred to me, to make way 
with a man through a dog." 

You are not fond of animals as I am, 
and noticing them comes to me naturally, 
and without thought ; but I think that 
few people are aware what powerful 
agents trifles like this may be made. The 
old proverb, " love me, love my dog," 
holds good invariably. To slight or in- 
sult, a man's dog touches his affections 
and his vanity ; and, excuse me, such a 
remark as you made to-day, of pooi Pinch 
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in his master's hearing, might be sufficient 
to make you an enemy for life." 

"I was sorry afterwards," said Cald- 
well, that I said it, but it certainly was 
the truth, I scarcely ever saw an uglier 
beast." 

"I really believe," rejoined Arden, 

that it is a great deprivation to a man 
to dislike animals." 

I do not dislike them," said Caldwell, 

that is, I would not hurt a brute ; and 
I admire them as being the work of the 
same God who created us, but I do not 
care if I never see another in my life." 

"That is what I mean; you are 
deprived of a greater pleasure than you 
can estimate, by not being able to recip- 
rocate the afltection of brutes." 

" My dear Arden, you are really ridi- 
H 5 
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oulous ; you do attach such importance to 
mere trifles." 

"My dear Caldwell," replied Arden, 
" anything which contributes to the hap- 
piness of a living creature — should it be 
but a dog — ^is not a trifle. Do you think 
that the world would have been filled with 
animals as it is, and they made so affec- 
tionate and devoted to men, if men, in 
their turn, were not intended to reciprocate 
their love 

Caldwell was right ; Herbert had found 
the sympathetic chord between himself 
and the mauvais styet Wilks. They did 
not, thereupon, establish a friendship, and 
Wilks become a pattern of decent conduct 
to the rest of the parish. But this did 
follow, that the man, by degrees, over- 
came his dislike to Mr. Arden, until, the 
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feeling once arrived at the turning point, 
gradually he rather liked him, and such a 
sentiment onoe established, Wilks would 
do many things if Mr« Arden advised him 
to do them. Wilks became more civil in 
his general manner, and less surly towards 
his neighbours. 

Was not this very much gained? 
Evidently Herbert thought so, for he 
never dropped the intercourse, and thus 
had opportunities of speaking to Wilks, 
which he never could have gained but for 
the issue of that day's visit. 
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CUAl^ER VII. 



Meanwhile, Magdalen Lister did not dis- 
continue her visits to Grantham, in con- 
sequence of what had taken place between 
herself and Herbert Arden, Had she 
followed her natural impulse, ehe would 
have been anxious, at all risks, to avoid 
meeting him ; but she was unable to 
indulge the feeling without making her 
conduct conspicuous and open to en- 
quiries^ 
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Lizzy woDdered that Herbert Arden 
had not acted upon her suggestions ; but 
she did not allow her surprise to go beyond 
her own bosom, and she spoke no more on 
the subject to Olivia, and refrained from 
telling her the course she had herself 
taken, not feeling quite certain whether 
her sister would approve of it. 

The rest of the family was, of course, 
ignorant of the fact which Magdalen 
strove to conceaL 

Upon the departure of Herbert Arden 
after that painful interview, which we 
have described, when Mrs. Lister asked 
Magdalen why he had called, she followed 
the question up quickly with a suggestion 
of her own. 

" Oh, the school I suppose, my dear — 
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something amiss there ; why did not jou 
go over to see Mary to-day ?" 

Thus Magdalen was well able to avoid 
the first enquiry, and to answer that the 
events of the day preceding had unfitted 
her for going to Crantham. 

It was necessary that none should 
suspect anything had occurred between 
Herbert and herself, and painful in the 
extreme as it wap to Magdalen's feelings, 
she forced herself to falfiul an engage- 
ment which Olivia and she had made 
with Mary Arden for the day following 
the one on which Herbert had proposed ; 
and after breakfast, they together drove 
over to Crantham in their own little pony- 
chaise. 

Magdalen felt relieved when thay found 



Mary Arden alone; but it vraa only 
putting off the evil moment, for they had 
not been many minutes together when 
Herbert's step approached, and Mary 
said — 

^^Dear Herbert has such a dreadful 
headache; he has been indoors all the 
morning." 

When Arden entered, Magdalen called 
all her self-possession to her aid, and, as 
is usual in any such case, the woman 
shewed less of embarrassment than the 
man. 

Herbert Arden's color went and ' came 
as he walked up the room; but he 
greeted Magdalen with even more than 
his usual warmth, although it was mixed 
with a degree of awkwardness, which he 
had never shewn towards h^ before. To 
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state the facts, since the preceding day, 
Herbert Aiden had begun to think my 
much oftener of Magdalen Lister than he 
had ever done before, and more than once 
a feeling very like regret had come across 
him^ as he thought of her refusal of his 
suit. 

It was the first meeting only which 
could so affect Magdalen's feelings. From 
thenceforth, she and Arden met con* 
tinually as before ; Magdalen continued 
her self-imposed duties, and their inter- 
course, as they thought, was that of a 
brothet and sister. Magdalen intended it 
so to be, and congratulated herself that 
she had so schooled her feelings. 

No allusion, of course, was ever made 
to what had been, and no look of Arden's 
ever reminded Magdalen that he, in the 
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least degree, remembered what had passed* 
Things went on just as they had done 
before, and ere long, Magdalen herself 
imagined tiiat the feeling which once had 
threatened her peace had merged into 
sincere friendship. Her heart grew lighter 
than it had been before Arden had pro- 
posed to her, and Lizzy began, at times, to 
think that her penetration had been at 
fault. 

Notwithstanding, when at liie Ardens' 
house, Magdalen would always converse 
with any one rather than Herbert. Mean- 
while, Mary was almost always engaged 
with Captain Wilmott, whose stay at 
Crantham had been unusually prolonged ; 
and who had several times applied for 
fresh leave, conjointly with Lawrence 
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Azden, the shooting season having com- 
menced. 

Mr. Grant Selby, upon seeing faow 
matters stood with regard to Miss Alrden, 
took his leave. 

Magdalen and Lawrence consequently 
struck up a cordial friendship. Magdalen 
loved to hear him talk, because he gene- 
rally mixed his brother's name in all he 
said, and spoke of Herbert with such un- 
disguised affection, that Magdalen could 
have listened to him for ever. 

One evening, when the Listers and 
Ardens were all sitting together. Miss 
Smith, after watching Magdaton List^ 
for some time, called to Arden, saying— ; 

" Come here, Herbert, and sit by me ; 
I want to tell you something." 
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And then, upon his compljii^, she in- 
formed him, that she believed Magdalen 
and Lawrence were in love with each 
other. Herbert laughed at the idea. 

" At any rate, then, my dear, Law- 
rence is in love with her : look at him," 
said the old lady. 

Herbert did look. Magdalen was seated 
on a sofa, and his brother, leaning over 
the back of it, so that his face was almost 
concealed, and whispering earnestly to 
her. The face of Magdalen, which at 
first had been grave, now lighted up, as 
she looked round in Lawrence's face, then 
making room for him on the sofa, Herbert 
heard her tell him to come and sit by her 
side. 

"What nonsense, my dear Miss 
Smith,'^ said Herbert, feeling unoom- 
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fortaUe, but trying to laugh. ^^It is 
your own imagination." 

Well^ my dear, it may not be wo yet ; 
but I'll be bonnd that if Lawry goes on 
being attentive to her, she'll &11 in love 
with him ; I do not belieye any girl oould 
resist him, dear boy," said Hiss Smitii, 
looking affectionately at Lawrence. 

Herbert, also, gazed at his brother, wiQi 
his bright hair curling luxuriantly about 
his open £ice, and his laughing, blue eyes 
dancing as he spoke ; and the thought 
struck him, it might be as Miss Smith 
prt^^nosticated. A strange feeling burned 
in his bosom; a feeling he had neyer 
known before, and against whom ? 

"Herbert dear, are you not well?" 
asked Mary, approaching her brother; 
" what makes you look so graye ?" 
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"Yes, I am quite well; but I had 
rather be left alone." 

" But we are going in the boat, Her- 
bert ; will you not come also 

" No, no : I am not well ; you had 
better go without me." 

Mary looked at her brother in mute 
amazement. His brow was knit together 
into such a frown as she never remem- 
bered seeing on his face before ; and the 
tone of his voice was harsh and impatient. 
Besides, he was generally the first to join 
in any plan for the gratification of others. 

As she stood silently by her side, Her- 
bert rose, and, without a word, left the 
room. The rest were busily arranging 
for, and disputing gaily about their in- 
tended expedition, Lawrence taking the 
lead in everything. 
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"Where is Herbert?" asked he, as 
Mary joined them, and they were about to 
start. 

" He says he is not coming." 
" Oh, nonsense ; he must come ; where 
is he?" 

And Lawrence started off in pursuit, as 
Mary told him where her brother was. 

" Come, Herbert, we're all ready," said 
he, bursting into the room where the 
former sat ; " make haste." 

" I am not coming with you," said Ar- 
den, whose frown had increased as his 
brother entered. 

" Hallo I" said Lawrence, with unaf- 
fected surprise, "what is the matter? 
Are you sulky ? Why, Herbert, my dear 
boy, I do believe you are in an ill 
temper." 
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You may believe anything you 
choose," said the other, in a tone which 
did not belie the imputation made. 

" Well, are you serious ? are we to go 
without you?" 

" Of course : I dare say you will get 
on just as well without me." 

" Now, what nonsense you talk," ex- 
claimed the younger brother; "if we 
thought so, should we have wished you to 
go ? However, have your own way." 

He almost dosed the door, when open- 
ing it again, he said — 

" I suppose you know that Magdalen 
Lister is going with us." 

" Thank you, I am aware of it." 

" You might just as well come to en- 
tertain her," said Lawrence, laughing. 

" I have no doubt Miss Lister will be 
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yery well entertained/' retorted Herbert ; 
" she will have your society," 

The party left the house, without Her- 
bert Arden; and when Mrs. Lister en- 
quired of Lawrence why his brother did 
not accompany them, he replied that he 
thought Herbert was not well. Indeed, 
he could only account to himself for his 
brother's ill-temper by such a supposition. 

The boating went off very well, at least 
they all laughed a good deal, and the 
party seemed to enjoy itself extremely, 
excepting Magdalen, who was rather 
silent. 

Mary had several times thought of her 
brother's strange behaviour, but Captain 
Wilmott's conversation dispelled the recol- 
lection, and she became as merry as the 
rest 
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Meanwhile Herbert Arden sat alone, 
punishing himself by his own ill-humour, 
rethinking the words which Miss Smith 
had said, and forgotten as soon as she had 
spoken them; and reacting before his 
memory, Magdalen's expression of face 
whilst talking to his brother, and the 
assiduous attention which that brother 
seemed to be paying her. He bitterly 
thought of the happiness which might 
have been his, had he known what con- 
stituted it earlier ; when now all prospect 
of such a consummation seemed to be at 
an end. He had not properly estimated 
the gift of her aflfection when it had been 
his, and it was so no longer. 

It is true he hastily arrived at such 
conclusions, for his feelings now led him, 
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and judgment was smothered under im- 
pulse. 

And yet, came the thought after a 
time, whose fault had it been that things 
were so. Was it Magdalen's, that hairing 
known herself unoared for, where she had 
freely given her affection, she now trans- 
ferred her regard where it would t)e more 
appreciated ? Was it Lawrence's, that he 
was sufficiently attractive and agreeable 
to supplant his brother, who, unknown to 
him sought the heart, which he himself 
had won ? Who was in the wrong ? For 
some one there must be wrong, since a 
root of bitterness had sprung up, and 
Herbert Arden, as principle, regained its 
influence fixed upon the right person. It 
was himself. 
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As the party returned gaily from the 
water, their voices and laughter soiuided 
on before them, and on their amval at 
the house, Herbert met them at the 
door. 

^^How are you, Herbert?" aaked his 
sister kindly, I hope your head-ache is 
gone.'' 

Head-ache, Mary, did I say I had a 
head-ache ?" 

" No, but I knew you had one." 

" Well Herbert, horw do yw get .w ?" 
exclaimed Lawrence as :SOon as he 
him. " What have you been doing while 
we have been away ?" 

" I have been iu-doors," replied Arden. 

" I say," said Lawrexuce, when he was 
standing by his brother, and out of hear- 
I 2 
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ing of the others^ ^^what is the matter 

with you Herbert 

" Nothing now, I hope Lawry.'' 

" Have you got over it then ? were you 

ill, or-^r ill-tempered old fellow ?" 

The latter, I am afraid," said Her- 

l^rt. 

Lawrence laughed and said — 
"That is something new though; I 
made sure it was the other." 

Herbert thought that night, what we 
think all must at times hare thought, how 
much more leniently others judge of ub 
than we deserve; and how very much 
more credit is given to us for goodness 
than we could dare to give ourselves. We 
speak of the feelings of an honest heart 
which tries to know itself— a heart which 
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follows with regret any transgression of 
the laws of Qod. Herbert was still 
angry and jealous, but he was angry with 
himself only, and jealous in watching 
over his own feelings, while the conscious- 
ness of the wrong he had done to his 
brother, although only in thought, made 
him studiously speak to Lawrence, and 
look at him with even more than his 
accustomed kindness. 

Quite unaware of the pain he wus 
giving, Lawrence made frequent remarks 
during the evening in favor of Magdaleii 
Lister, and was constantly alluding to 
things whidi she had said, so that Her- 
bert, whose heart began now really to 
know itself, felt most supremely miserable. 
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CHAPTEB IX. 



One day, after paying a loimd of puoohial 
visits, Herbert Aiden walked tip aknrly 
towards hia hoxuse. His heocfc did not feel 
very light ; he had been witnesaing one m 
two distressing soenea, and hia thoughts 
wave dwelling on the oontrarieties in. his 
own fature. 

Perhaps already we are aware: that Hod* 
bert Arden was in love. 

As now he rounded a comer which 
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brought him in yievr of the Manor, he 
suddenly raised his eyes, on finding him- 
self clode upon a figure, of whose approach 
he had kiot been aware. It was that of 
Lawrence. 

**Why my dear Herbert/^ he ex- 
claimed, putting his arm within his 
brother's, and turning roimd the way 
that Herbert was going, is anything the 
matter ? you look quite distressedi'^ 

Ihaye been at a dying bed Lawrence ; 
but where is Wilmott, and where are you 
going?' 

^< I came in search of you, for Wihnott 
is always dangling after Mary, and is 
no company whatever ; and besides as I 
leare Bo soon, I want to see more of you." 

How soon do you leaye?" asked 
Herberts 
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"Oh, I heaxd from the colonel this 
morning/' Lawrence replied, "and he 
says Wilmott and I must return thiB day 
after to-morrow, for our absence has been 
much too long already." 

^ " You will come down again before 
long." 

- "I hope so ; I have been to Wardham 
this morning to say good-bye to those 
girls, for I shall b^ busy to-morrow." 

Herbert started and felt uncomfortable, 
but he asked — 

" Did you see them ?" 

" Oh, yes, some^ of them ; Magdalen I 
saw. I like her the best of any of 
them." 

Herbert made no answer, and fell into 
a reverie, from which he had diflB.culty in 
rousing himself to talk with his brother ; 
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and they walked on, arm-in-ann, only 
oooasionally ezohanging a remark, until 
they got home, and on to the lawn — the 
usual resort — and where, on fine after- 
noons, one was sure to find everybody 
who was not out of the grounds ; for even 
Miss Smith was in the habit of taking her 
work out upon a bench under the trees, 
from whence she might watch anything 
that was going on. 

As Herbert and Lawrence came within 
sight, Captain Wilmott observed to Mary, 
by whom he was sitting-^ 

I think I never before, in all my life, 
saw two brothers so attached to each 
other as your brothers appear to be. 
There is, generally speaking, some rivalry 
or jealousy in the relationship, or some 
incompatibility of disposition which pro- 
I 5 
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duces jars. I never heaid Livreiioa: 
Bpeak of Herbert without «KprenBant-«£ 
the warmest regard and reepeet I mosb 
wajy Mary, I think you are a- {mttorn. tria 
for brotheily love.^' 

^^You should remember,^' odd Masy^ 
that we were left orphana togetheoTi alL 
loving dearly the parent we lost. Nothings 
oements affection so much as being thrown, 
upon each other's sympathy ; althougft 
apart from that, Lawrence, I believe, ever 
since his birth, has had the same intense 
regard for dear Herbert ; and I do think/? 
she concluded, laughing, /^that Herbert 
loves every curl on Lawry's head.^* 

" I never had a brother, or, in fact, re* 
lation of any kind," observed Wilmott, 
rather gloomily. 
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^VTou mu8t httre had some relations, 
Qeouge." 

Well, of course I had a &ther and 
moiher) Mary ; but my &iher died before 
I Imew him; he vtM an only son, and 
therefore I had no relati(ms on his side, 
you see.'^ 

" But your mother 

Ah, my pow mother,'' said Wilmott, 
sighing. I remember heir until I was 
fifteen or sixteen, and then she died. 
Everybody one Cares about does die sdme*^ 
how." 

And who brought you up then ?" 
" Brought me up, Mary ? I was con- 
sidered brought up, I suppose, at that age, 
for I went to college a year or so after my 
mother's death. My only liying relation 
then was a brother of hers." 
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. Were you attached to faim, Qearge 

^^I had not much to do with hira^ 
Mary ; he managed my afEGors until I was 
of age ; ever since my mother's death, I 
have had to look out for myself as re- 
garded comfort. Some day it may be 
otherwise, I hope.'' 

I hope so indeed," answered Mary. 
They continued their conyersation for 
some time longer; but we will not 
pursue it. Not long afterwards, as Mary 
was with her brothers, she said to Her 
bert — 

There is somethiDg I want to tell 
you ; I could not find you alone yester- 
day." 

" Am I to go away then, Mary sard 
Lawrence. 

Noy Lawry^ you may stop also, if you 
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will,'' said she; and theiii blushing a 
good deal, and playing with her brother's 
hand, Mary told them that she had en- 
g£^ed herself to Captain Wilmott. 

Herbert started when he heard her, 
and, a moment, bit his lip ; while 
Lawrence, putting his arm round her 
waist, kissed her affectionately, saying, 
how much pleasure the communication 
gave him. 

Engaged, dear Mary?" asked Her- 
bert, after a pause. 

" Yes, ' brother ; you do not object ? 
Are you not glad to hear it ?" . 

Then Herbert kissed her also, saying — 

" I must always be glad to hear of 
anything which makes you happy, dark- 
ling." 

The deed was done, and Herbert felt it 
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waf now tooktetoteUhissi^teir she had 
acted hmstUy. 

The news had been unes^eoted to him^ 
for his feelings of htte had be^ oooujaed 
with other subjectsy and he had not 
generally seen Captain Wilmott^ exoept* 
ing in the mornings and eyenings^ for, 
from their first arriyal, Lawrence and 
Wilmott had amused themselyes without 
interfering with Herbert, and Wilmott 
would not have allowed any alteration to 
be made by Mr. Arden on his aocount^ in. 
his accustomed occupations. 

Wilmott was an amiable man Arden 
believed^ and he trusted that all things 
would be for the best — ^and yet the fact 
gave him yery different to pleasurable 
thoughts. Herbert was surprised and dis- 
appointed that Mary should haye so 
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qaiokly yidded her feelingB^ ftnd &Uan 
in loye with, a man\fio thoi^tieasi: and 
unsettled in prinmple: as Captain Wihnott 
— man, vhO| prc^bly ftom want of 
knowledge, rather than inclination, was 
almost devoid of religion. 

He feared she had been captirated by 
his pleasing maimers alone, and had not 
oared to look any deeper. And Herbert 
blamed himself for what he considered his 
own selfishness and pre-occupation, which 
had prevented his seeing the course which 
things were taking, although, perhaps, 
under other circumstances, had his 
thoughts been free, he might not have been 
prepared for the intelligence Mary gave 
him. 

Miss Smith knew it all ; and the Lis- 
ter's, even down to Lizzy, had seen how 
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matters stood direotlyy but then they were 
female speotators, whioh, reader, makes 
all the dififerenoe in the world. 

ButallHerbert Arden's sad reflections 
were now useless, and he had to greet 
Captain Wilmott as a brother elect, and 
he tried to make himself happy in 0eeing 
Mary's pleasure in the society of her 
lover. 
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CHAPTER X. 



One morning, when Herbert and his 
cousin were sitting together, Caldwell 
seemed unable to settle himself to any 
occupation, but kept on making remarks 
which disturbed Arden as much as him- 
self, till at length Herbert laid down the 
newspaper and observed — 

"If you have anything to say, James, 
say it like a good fellow, at once." 

Caldwell answered — 
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I cannot help trying at least to set 
you right, Aiden, .where I see you in the 
wrong. I have observed so many things 
which annoy me. You will not be offen- 
ded at my speaking, my mind finely.'' 

"You know," said Herbert, "that I 
amneyer offended at what you may say 
of myself, for I am aware your motive is 
kindness, and I am obliged to any one 
who will tell me when I am in the wrongi 
rather than allow me to continue in it ; 
provided, of course^ that I am allowed to 
defend myself, if I do not agree with ywti^ 
— ^What is it you have to say ?^ 

" The old accusation ; that you pay an 
undue regard to trifles." 

"In what way? Now let's h*ve the 
subject out, Caldwell. Tell me all thut 
you have to find feult with me &>t^ and if 
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you can convince me I am in fhe Wtong, 
IwiUal*erit^^ 

^'I do not mean to diy^ Arden, that 
you are worldly minded, £» £rom it. I 
really beliere that you destte to fierve 
God singly.*^ 

Thank yoU| James/' Mid^ Herbert^ in 
a parenthesis. 

^^But to begin," continued Caldwell, 

you sqpptar, to m^ to enter heart and 
soul into the inereit rubbish of every^^afy 
life, as if you thought &r the moment 
that onrit dqmided your happinees 

And yet,''^ said Ard^, gravely^ 
^^doeanottha Bible say, ^ Whatsoever thif 
hmd Jmdethtoda,doJtwmtJ^m 

^^DoeS it mean, thmk you, in sudt 
tfainga aa td whidi I allude 
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. <^ ^Whatsoeyer/ adinits of no limit; of 
course, expecting that you are doing what 
is right ; but tell me the things to which 
you allude, James.^' 

Well, firstly : you are too particuloc 
about your own appearance." 

Herbert smiled, but asked — 

" Do you mean I am vain 

"No,'^ said Caldwell, « I do not think 
you are yain of your beauty, but you are 
always so studiously careful." 

My dear Caldwell, you do meaa that 
I am neither dirty nor untidy ; now do 
you not ? Indeed I should be very sorry 
to be either. Ton mean that I try to 
make myself look as well as I can, and 
study the becoming — do you not?" 

" Yes ; I think you study the becoming 
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too much, in fact, I do believe, Herbert, 
that you look upon personal beauty as an 
advantage." 

" I do so," Arden replied, " I would 
very much prefer being handsome to 
being ugly, were it only for being a more 
agreeable object to my fellow creatures." 

" But such a preference is folly, surely," 
Caldwell rejoined, " what is personal 
beauty ever to a man but a snare and 
cause of falling. The thought of it is 
imworthy to be entertained by an immor- 
tal being — ^by a Christian." 

" Yes ; unfortunately, beauty is very, 
very often turned into a snare, and cause of 
falling; but it does not aflfeot the principle, 
Caldwell." 

" For my own part," resumed Caldwell, 
" I cannot see how a man can care to ad- 
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miie what is so essentiall j pedshable m 
personal appearanoe ; the beauty of mm 

is as the flower of the field." 

Tet, do you not admire the flowers of 
the field, while they last ? You do, as 
every rightly feeling man must^ for tiieir 
own beautiful sakes, as well as you ac- 
knowledge in them the workmanship of 
Qod ; and is not human beauty bj the 
same Master Hand ? I know that many 
men seem to look upon it as a folly to re- 
gard personal appearance. All feelings 
of the kind may be, and are, continually 
carried to a most mischievous excess, and 
we find persons valuing their own beauty 
as if it were a thing imperishable, and 
which they had not received. Yet others 
go into the opposite extreme, and deny 
the gift itself. 
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I haye actually read an argument 
against personal vanity, which went to 
such a length as to deny all regard for 
outward attraction, becatise that, beneath 
the fair skin and beautiful features, there 
are constantly hid secretions which, were 
they exposed, would be rather sickening 
than otherwise, and which tried to lower 
human beauty by elevating that of insects 
^nd flowers. Now, although it is wrong 
exceedingly wrong, Caldwell, to pay an 
over regard to personal appearance, I 
think it equally wrong to attempt to dis- 
parage that perfect form which has been 
given to man. 

" Many translate, literally, the passage 
of Genesis, and consider that we are in 
the very image of God. Therefore, when 
we, in a false and self-made humility. 
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place ourselves beneath worms and butter- 
flies, and Bucli of the inferior creation, we 
step out of the position in which the 
Almighty has placed us at the very sum- 
mit of this created world. 

I hope I should never think of advo- 
cating moral or spiritual pride ; I feel that 
in the sight of God we are nothing. As 
David says ^ I am a worm and no man^ 
Yet the same David, in another place, ob- 
serves, am fearfully and wonderfully 
made! 

" To return to your accusation of me, 
Caldwell, I do not think I am fond of 
dress, such a fondness shows a very empty 
and frivolous mind, I think ; but disre- 
gard to dress would shew a disorderly one, 
and I should as soon think of dressing out 
of good taste as I should think of planting 
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a flower-garden incougruoualy, or ar- 
ranging those bookshelyes topsy-turvy, 
had I to do either, I have knowa aoma 
who ia their anxiety not to be over-par- 
ticular in their dresg, have taken much 
greater care to be unlike the rest of the 
world, than others who have vram what 
every one else wears. 

Besides, I think a man would fail ia 
his duty to society did he not regard his 
dress at all. Now excuse the rudeness of 
what I say, James, you have animadverted 
on what I wear ; supposing every man in 
the world thought as you dp, and took no 
more eare of his personal appearance than 
you, certainly human beings would not 
be-tidy.'' 

" You would have said ornamental^ 

VOL. I. K 
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Herbert," said Caldwell, goodnaturedly, 
" but still you must confess that disregard 
to dress is not a prevailing quality, and 
you cannot defend the extravagance and 
fondness for outward ornament, which we 
see around us." 

" Far from it — I would not defend what 
is wrong; I only argued against the 
other extreme, which well-meaning per- 
sons like yourself are led into. It is very 
difficult to keep the line of right. Neither 
would I defend, with regard to my late 
remarks, that extreme admiration of men's 
persons which prejudices the mind against 
those not possessing outward charms, 
which excuses faults on account of beauty; 
and, above all, I despise self-conceit, 
built upon outward attraction, for a person 
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should never admire his own beauty, how- 
ever he may that of others.'^ 

"But, Herbert," pursued Caldwell, 
" apart from dress, what is the advantage 
of all those constant little things to which 
you give your attention 

" Do I neglect greater things in order 
to do so?" asked Arden; "those little 
things, as you call them, make the daily 
relaxation of my life. I know no greater 
small pleasure than exercising natural 
taste. It is in small things, also, that you 
shew an interest in the affairs of others, 
and might pave the way for a greater 
service by gaining first their sympathy. 
I need not enlarge on this subject, I am 
sure." 

" But at the best such things are use- 
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less/' said Caldwell, in a dissatisfied 
tone. 

" Do not say so, James. 

' Nothing useless is or low, 
Each thing, in its place, is best, 
And what seems but idle show. 
Strengthens and supports the rest.' ** 

Oh," said his cousin, " I cannot con- 
tend with you in quoting yerse ; my time 
for such things is past; I wasted too 
much in my youth in mere intellectual 
study. Now, when by God's grace, I 
have been brought to a better way of 
thinking, I regret the misspending of my 
early days, and devote myself to higher 
and better things." 

"Caldwell," said Arden, gravely, "I 
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feel with you in regretting that you did 
xiot earlier see the necessity of living the 
life of a Christian, not in name only, but 
in deed ; but I do not feel with you in 
your expressed resolution. We all know 
that nothing natural, moral or intellect 
toal, can ever i:BiDain iitationary — ^we ad- 
Tance or retrograde contitiually in mind, 
in heart, and in physical constitution, like 
everything else created. Nbw, without 
continual culture, t^e mind becomes eith^ 
weakened by disuse, or prejudiced by the 
imbibing of unweighed opinions." 

" I care not^" said Caldwell. " I wish 
now to know nothing but ^ Christ mici^ 
fied.' bitelloot will not teach the way to 
Heayen, and is more likely to stand in 
the way of a soul's sulyation than to help 
it." 
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For shame, Jamesi" exoTaimed Her- 
bert; ^^do you, may I ask, eondider ft 
your duty to cultiyate your moral cosisti- 
tution?' 

Of course ; there is the duty of k 
Christiaii.'^ 

And is not your intellect equally Hhe 
gift of God ? You would not dare to take 
your own life, for that would be deairoyw 
ing God's image, nor to neglect oulti- 
vating virtuous and religious habits, for 
we must work out our salvatioh ; and yet 
you dare to say that the intellect may be 
left fallow and allowed to run to waste-*^ 
the intellect, which is the noblest part of 
man. You fall into the same error here 
which you have entertained with regard 
to other subjects; that of decrying the 
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original blessing, beoause of the abuse of 
it by many. 

<<Do not men put their personal 
strength to an unworthy purpose? Do 
they not make fiery ourses with their 
tongues ? Are not eyes, ears, and erery 
other sense misused daily, and every in- 
nooent pleasure or employment made an 
oeoasion of sin ? but are we, therefore, to 
despise our health and strength, our per* 
feet senses, and all the blessings given to 
us in this world? How can you with 
sincerity ever pray the prayer — * Give us 
a right judgment in all things,' if you 
take no heed to bring about the end you 
desire? 

Besides, Caldwell, we all know that 
one fiBtculty must be kept in abeyance by 
the exercise of another. Think what a 
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man would become, what in fytt Am dd 
become, by submitting to feeling trithdut 
the edtercise of judgment. Imagination 
is a capital semnt, and a amuslli^ 
companion, but allowed to govern without 
restraint) would make^ a most tyr^m&ical 
master." 

I never viewed mental eultiyBtioft in 
that light before, I confesd," sdd CMd* 
well. " I have looked upon all puranifs 
which do not tend to the glory of God as 
mere waste of time." 

"So they would be, Caldwell; theM 
you are in the right ; but the cultiTBtion 
of the intellect must be, if ruled by 
principle, to the glory of God, for every- 
thing which increased our capacity, must 
also widen our influence, and, conse- 
quently augment our povters of being 
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useful. But," concluded Arden, laugh- 
ing, " I think I have given a rather pro- 
longed homily — ^have I not ?" 

" You certainly have lectured me, in- 
stead of allowing me to lecture you,'' re- 
plied Caldwell ; " but I like to hear you, 
Herbert, for you seem so much in earnest ; 
and, at any rate, I will think of what you 
have said." 
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It was the day before Lawrence and Cap- 
Wilmott were to return to town ; the long 
leave, which the good nature of the 
colonel had given them, was at an end, 
and Captain Wilmott had reiterated many 
times his regrets at leaving a place where, 
he declared enthusiastically, had been 
passed the happiest days of his life. 

Herbert Arden gave him a pressing in- 
vitation to come down whenever he could 
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find time, were it only for a day, an in- 
vitation which did not require much per- 
suasion on his part, to induce Wilmott to 
accept. 

They were to leave Grantham early on 
the following morning, for the journey up 
from Norfolk, although now a disagree- 
ably long one, is nothing to what it was 
before the railway went the whole way, 
when it required moral as well as physical 
strength to go through it patiently. 

" When will you be coming to town 
asked Wilmott of Arden; *^you must 
come and look us up, you know.'' 

" Of course ; but I do not know when 
that will be ; not this year, I think." 

"At any rate," said Lawrence, "wo 
shall be down here at Christmas." 
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"Yee, of course," said Arden ; and 
then added— "if all goes ireW* 

" If all goes well," echoed !Lawrenoe ; 
" Herbert is always so mighty partictt^ 
lar." 

" Herbert is quite right, I think,*^ said 
Mary. 

" Of course, my dear Mary, we all know 
that whatever Herbert thinks is right, you 
think is right," said Lawrence, Do not 
look affronted," he continued, laughing; "I 
did not say you were wrong in doing so ; 
quite otherwise ; perhaps I may wish I 
had turned out as docile a pupil/* 

" WTiy did you object to what I said, 
I^wronce asked his brotiier. 

" Oh. for the pleasure of contradiction ; 
I like to make my»lf disagi^ble to my 
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friends.'' Presently he added, ^fyoinr 
Tfords sounded unpleasantly. Why 
should not all go well, I should like to 
know?" 

" I see no reason, Lawry ; but you 
know we oannot, or indeed may not speak 
oonfidently of the future ; that was why 
I oorreoted myself." 

" Of course, sir, you were in the right, 
and I in the wrong, as usual ; I am very 
well aware that it is always so, and always 
will be, I suppose," answered Lawrencej 
half in jest, but yet looking rather cross. 

^^Come with me, Wilmott," said he, 
going towards the door, and the young 
men left the room. 

A little later, when Arden and James 
Caldwell were alone in the dining-room, 
the latter took up a colnic paper which 
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was lying iqKm the table, and t hro w in g it 
down again, after having read the titles lie 

'Spirit of the TimeiJ Bedl Aitlen, 
I wonder at yonr liking snoh pyMicatiops 
as this about your rooms.'' 

Why should I not?' replied Herbert, 
<^ I should be the last, I hope, to sampan 
any improper paper being taken into this 
house, but I see no objeotion whatever to 
the one you have in your hand, it is 
simply amusing." 

James Caldwell tossed it from him con- 
temptuously, saying— 

Lawrence's choice, I perceive; one 
would think the house was Lawrence's 
property, I am sure, by the way it is 
Uttered with his things." 

Indeed," answered Arden, I should 
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be Yery aorry if Lawrenoe did not look 
iqxm my house as his home in every re- 
spect; I consider it as much his as mine 
I tfssure yoiu" 

Mr. CMdwell walked to the window and 
looked abroad. A lend, clear peal of 
langhter suddenly echoed through the 
house, ringing along the passages until it 
penetrated to the room where they were. 
Herbert Arden smiled as he heard it, and 
remarked — 

Lawrence's laugh is the most in- 
fectious I ever heard ; I can scarcely re- 
frain from joining in it, he always had, as 
a child, a laugh which did the heart 
good." 

Absurd, Arden ; what sort of a laugh 
is that ? Certainly as a child and as a 
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nmiy Lawi^nce has been the .same-^- 
tiiooghfless and full of levity and folly^^ 

Herbert Afden reddened with anger* 
James Caldwell," said he, " I will be 
obliged to you to be more oard^ in your 
words, and to recollect that you are 
speaking to Lawrence's brother." 

Caldwell opened his eyes in astonish- 
ment 

" Upon my word, Herbert, one wotiM 
think it was Lawrence I was speaking to ; 
you fire up as if I had said something 
against yourself; indeed I have never 
seen you get so angry when I have told 
you of your own faults." 

By this time Herbert had regained his 
good humour, and he replied gently — 

"Very true, you may say what you 



lik^ 6{ myibliy but if f^a want ib^ to k^jp 
my temper, do not abuse my brother.^* 
OddW^ll »^ looked stit^d^, abd re- 

^' tbii ftrd infktuiited, Ardetl/ ilbA 
alw&yB about that boy. H^e I hiit3 
been wit&MS td hk tmgdVemed tm^^^ 
for I do not know long * t wondet I 
have not sustained poi^sonal injury. Sut 
pi^llft^ you admits that trait also in yoUl" 
btotWd dhtfrd?6tet." 

Fou kndiff that I do iiot," aUSwered 
Herbert, " nor do I admire making otheir^s 
faults the subjeot of conyersation ; wheil I 
am myself sinless, it Irill be time enough 
to find tny brothe* infexcusitble." 

Ha, ha, ha, ha I rang along the stair? 
case. 

" Heaf agaiii," continued Caldwell, 
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<^ that fellow spendB all his time in lai^- 

. Heayea bless him I" ejaculated Her<* 
bert, laughing also, half reeiptooaUy ^to 
Lawienoe, and half at his consii^B isir 
patient gesture. Heaven bless hinxP 
he repeated, fervently, would that he 
may ever laugh as lighUy.'' 

The door was thrown open as he spoke, 
and Lawrence, shrieking with lat^hter^ 
burst into the room, pulling Oaptain Wil* 
mott after him, who followed rather re* 
luctantly, although evidently enjoying the 
joke, whatever it might be. 

"Lawry," said Herbert Arden, "you 
have quite shooked Caldwell by the noise 
you have made,'' at whioh information 
Lawrence only laughed the more. 

Both he and Wilmott seemed very 
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much excited ; they both carried rifles in 
their hands, and Lawrence told his brother 
tltey were going to shoot at a mark, which 
he had, the day preceding, put np in the 
w^ed garden, at a little distance from 
the honse, and asked if he wonld ccnne 
and look at them." 

I am going ont now,^ said Herbert, 
^tb pay some dnty visits; when I return 
I will come to yon." 

1/ all ffoes welly Herbert," said Law- 
rence. 

Exactly, Lawry, I am glad yon re- 
minded me," answered Herbert, laughing 
at the impertinence. 

It would be an empty compliment to 
ask Caldwell, I suppose," continued Law- 
rence, turning to his cousin with a look 
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of mook grayity, I fear obr 8o6i«ty 
does not offer sufficient ihducement.^ 

I a^Q going with ybm brother," he 
replied) shortij, and then hariilg 06ine 
subject to discuss vriih, Arded, he Ibook A 
seat nea!r to him. 

Lawrence and Wilmoit cctiktSnuied USk-' 
ibjgj at first lightly, until tiiey found a 
subject interesting to both, and then thej^ 
spoke faster and answered each other 
more quickly thati before* 

Herbert being occupied with his cousin- 
did not attend to what the others were 
saying, until arrested by a reply of Lawt- 
rence's in rather an angry tonb. QaldM^ell 
made a gesture of disapprob8i4;ion, and 
said-^ 

Come, young men, cannot yoU argu« 
without quarrelling 
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Eeader, this is the most ill advised 
thing possible to say when people are in- 
clined to be angry. 

Lawrence replied impatiently — 

" We were not thinking of quarrelling, 
but now you have put it into our heads ; 
we were merely having a discussion." 

Caldwell rose, saying as he left the 
room — 

" I dislike discussions when they are 
carried on so angrily." 

" I dislike interference," said Lawrence, 
when Caldwell closed the door. " What 
an impertinent fellow that is. Now, 
Captain Willmott, you were saying, I 
believe — " 

"Lawrence, my dear boy," said his 
brother, laying his hand on his shoulder, 
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" do not play with your rifle as you talk, 
it is not safe." 

Lawrence smiled away the wrinkles on 
his forehead which had contracted in the 
argument, and said — 

" Not safe ! you didn't think I was 
going to fire, you stupid fellow ?" 

" But are you aware that it is cocked?" 

" Yes !" 

" Then uncock it. 

" No I wont," said Lawrence good* 
humouredly. " I am going out directly, 
and Herbert, mind you come into the 
garden when you return." 

Ardenleft the dining-room, and went 
up stairs, for Mary had expressed her in- 
tention of walking as far as the village 
with him. 
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There was some delay, and Herbert 
and his sister were waiting together in 
her sitting room, when they heard an 
angry voice proceed from the dining-room, 
where Lawrence and Captain Wilmott had 
been left together. 

What can be the matter?" said Mary, 
opening the door of the room where she 
and her brother were. The voice was re- 
plied to in tones as angry, as she did so — 
and this time the words were fast and 
loud. I am afraid they are quarrelling 
Herbert," said Mary, and she and her 
brother began to descend the stairs. The 
dispute was now violent, and Mary turn- 
ing pale re-ascended the steps, and took 
hold of her brother's arm as if afraid to 
encounter the angry men. 

^^Tou had better let me go into the 
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dining-room, dear," said Herbert, " they 
will stop if they are interrupted. Oh, 
that foolish Lawrence," as he heard his 
brother's voice raised furiously and loud. 

" I wish George would not provoke him 
so," exclaimed Mary, as again Captain 
Wilmott answered her brother. 

They were but few words he said, and 
it seemed as if the sentence were prema- 
turely cut short, for there was a loud 
report, then an exclamation of pain, fol- 
lowed by a shrie^: of agony from Lawrence. 
Herbert, and Mary flew down stgirs and 
threw open the dining-room door. 

They nearly fell ovei the rifle of 
Lawrence, which was thrown down in 
their path. 

By the glass door which opened on to 
he lawn, upon the groimd, lay Captain 
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Wilmott, whilst Lawrence leaning over 
him, held his head against himself. 

There was a pool of blood upon the mat 
before the door, and Wilmott's trowsers 
were deluged with blood. Poor fellow ! 
his face was deathly pale, as he bit his lips 
to prevent any expression of agony from 
escaping him ; but not more so than Law- 
rence Arden's. 

As Mary and Herbert entered, Law- 
rence gazed up wildly at them, and then, 
in answer to Herbert's look of enquiry, he 
said — 

" My work, Herbert ! oh, for Heaven's 
sake, send for a surgeon." 

Mary had fainted when she saw the 
blood streaming from Wilmott's side ; and 
James Caldwell, who had entered almost 
at the same time from another part of the 
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house, had perceived her situation, which 
Herbert and Lawrence had been too much 
agitated to do, and now he was occupying 
himself with all the true kindness of his 
heart in trying to restore her. 

" Do you think he could be moved 
said Herbert ; for the position of the 
wounded man was painful in the extreme. 
" Can you help me to raise him, do you 
think Lawrence ?" 

Lawrence looked up at his brother, as 
scarcely tmderstanding the words he said, 
with a stupified expression of face. Her- 
bert repeated his words, and then went 
and fetched one of the house shutters, and 
Wilmott was placed upon it. 

Lawrence had hitherto avoided looking 
at Wilmott's face as if fearing to meet its 
expression; and when they carried the 
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shutter he placed himself at the foot ; but 
when they had laid him down in one of 
thfi bed-rooms, Wilmott said to Herbert — 

" Arden, ask your brother if he will 
not speak to me." 

Lawrence was at his side in a moment, 
and Wilmott taking his hand, said 
kindly — 

"Do not distress yourself so much 
about it, Arden — I know it was quite un- 
intentional, my dear fellow." 

Lawrence groaned; but he could not 
contradict the wounded man, and Wil- 
mott continued holding his hand until 
medical assistance arrived, while every 
twitch which Wilmott's hand gave when 
he could not control the nervous 
sensitiveness to pain, sent a deep flush 
over the brow of Lawrence Arden for a 
L 2 
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moment, and back again, leaving him 
paler than before. 

Wilmott's wound was examined, and 
the ball, whieh had entered the side, ex- 
tracted. The surgeon seemed to make 
light of the injury, treating it as a very 
simple one. Herbert Arden thought too 
light. 

Every eflfort was made for the comfort 
and relief of the wounded man, while 
Lawrence sat incessantly by his side, 
proof against all persuasion, even to take 
rest. Yet Wilmott, uncomplaining as he 
was, could not disguise from Herbert 
Arden that he suffered excruciating pain. 

Why was it that Herbert Arden was 
the one to discover this ? If any one in 
the house felt for the sufferings of Wil- 
mott, it was Lawrence, who had caused. 
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them. If any devotion and energy could 
have alleviated them, they would have 
been alleviated by Mary. And yet the 
elder brother was the one to interpret best 
the expression of poor Wilmott's fistee ; 
for in words he never complained. It 
was from the habit of studying others — 
the hahit of unselfishness. 

Many are unselfish by fits; but, un- 
happily for themselves and others, the 
quality is not a principle of their life. 

On the third day, Herbert, who had 
become seriously alarmed, met the doctor 
in the haU before he went to Wilmott's 
room, and communicated to him his fears 
on his friend's account. The doctor 
seemed alarmed also as Arden spoke, and 
confessed that he had not felt quite com- 
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fortable about his patient the day pre- 
oeding, and indeed, would be lelieTed if 
Mr. Ardcn would send for further advioe ; 
adding, that he had intended proposing it 
if he had not found Captain Wilmott 
better at his present yisit Herbert, 
therefore, at once sent to town desiring 
the presence of an eminent physician ; and 
the following eyening that gentleman ar- 
rived at the house. 

On that eyening, a short time before 
the doctor came to Crantham, Lawrence 
having been urged by Wilmott repeatedly 
to leave him^ at length reluctantly com^ 
plied, and no sooner had he closed the 
door, than Wilmott called for Herbert. 

I hear," said he, that you have sent 
for advice from town." 
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Arden replied that he had done so, as 
he wished to be quite certain that Wil<- 
mott was being rightly treated. 

" And yet do you know, Arden," said 
the wounded man, I think that it will 
be ^ in vain. Do not imagine that I 
frighten myself unnecessarily ; for I am 
not nervous — ^but I haye a persuasion that 
this will be my death-bed. It is true, no 
man can speak from experience, as he can 
die but once ; and yet it feels as if every* 
thing here had suddenly come to a full 
stop with me. Arden,'' he continued, 
with some agitation, I fear I have led 
a very thoughtless life ; I have cared fyt 
the present only, and have lived from day 
to day as if there were no world but this." 
He paused ; but presently resumed — 
Pear Mary I it is hard to die just as I 
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would have formed dearer ties than those 
of friendship ; I, who have lived a unit 
in the world, without a relation of anj 
kind." 

Herbert had no time to answer, for, at 
that moment, they heard a strange foot- 
step, and the door being opened, Dootor 

entered. Arden would have left the 

room after he had spoken a few words to 
the new*comer, but Wilmott begged him 

to remain. Doctor examined the 

wound, which, far from being favorable, 
appeared in a state of intense inflamma- 
tion, whilst Wilmott^s whole frame was 
feverish in the extreme. 

Arden watched the doctor's face, as the 
examination continued, with a sinking 
sensation as he observed that gentleman's 
countenance change at the sight. How- 
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ever, Doctor made no remarks 

whilst wiib Wilmott; but telling him 
what he intended giving him, he said he 
would then go down stairs. 

Herbert accompanied him, and as soon 
as they were alone together, asked his 
opinion of the case. 

''Is Captain Wilmott any relation of 
yours?'' premised the doctor before an- 
swering his question. 

"No relation," said Herbert, "he is 
aa intimate friend." 

" Oh then," returned the gentleman, 
" I need not hesitate in telling you that 
the young man is dying." 

" You do not mean to say so ?" said 
Herbert, in a low voice. 

"I do indeed; I never saw a more 
L 5 
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decided case ; the wound, no doubt, was a 
rery ugly one ; the whole body is now in 
a state of inflammation — I am very sorry 
for it. I wish I had been sent for at the 
first, although there is no saying ; it's not 
fair to take away another man's character, 
and I might not have saved him.'' 

And how long do you think he will 
live ?" asked Herbert Arden, trying to 
speak calmly ; but thinking of his sister. 

"Well," said Doctor , "there's 

no saying. It depends upon how soon 
mortification commences; not long any 
how. This intensely hot weather is very 
much against him." 

" Poor Wilmott — how fearfully he will 
suflfer." 

" He must have suffered a great deal 
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Mr. Arden; but he will be 
ds soon, and then he will not suffer 
^ much." 

Herbert Arden felt sick at heart. There 

was no reason to expect that Doctor 

should feel for Wilmott any more than 
any doctor should necessarily feel for any 
patient ; but the same feeling came over 
Arden as comes over every one of us, 
when we hear a medical man speaking 
with such perfect sang froid of the suffer- 
ings of those we hold dear. 

" I can do nothing by remaining down 
here, Mr. Arden," concluded the doctor ; 
" and should only be picking your pocket 
by doing so ; therefore, I will, if you will 
allow me, return to town by the mail 
train. I only wish my visit had been of 
more service." 



ThcRopoa the doctor took flome le- 
fredunent, and pRpued to Vsmre the 
boose. Having been left akne m moment 
by Mr. Arden, be ms intereepted by 
Lawrence, who asking Lim amply what 
be tbou^t of Wilmott withooi any out- 
ward manifestation of feding. Doctor — 
replied — 

^< I here jus: been teUing Mr. Ardm 
that I am too late to be of any use.*' 

Yon mean that the wound will kill 
bim?-^ said Lawrence. "I thought so 
all along/' 

To whom hare I the honor of speak- 
ing asked the doctor, who was sur- 
prised at his manner. 

Lawrence told his name. 

^' I believe it was through your means 
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Captain Wilmott received the injury — 
was it not ?" 

^'Tes, sir," replied Lawrence* 
The doctor nodded his head, and left 
the room, thinking that Captain Arden 
did not appear to care much for what he 
had done. When he was out of sight 
and hearing, Lawrence pressed his 
clenched hand to his forehead, and 
groaned aloud. 

Somewhat later in the evening, James 
Caldwell went into the study, and, to his 
surprise, found Lawrence Arden, whom 
he had supposed in his own room, sitting 
in an arm-chair, unoccupied, but lost in 
thought. 

Now we know that Caldwell had never 
liked Lawrence, and the latter did not 
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bear any feeling warmer than indijEFerence 
towards his cousin. 

Caldwell now fixed his eyes npon Law- 
rence, who had not appeared to notice his 
entrance, and remarked — 

Well, this is a bad business, I must 

say. Did you see Doctor when he 

was here 

Every mental nerve of Lawrence Ar- 
den's was racked to torture : a question 
on the subject of his thoughts from any 
one, at that moment, would have in- 
creased it, but from a man for whom he 
had not any regard, it was galling to him 
beyond endurance. He did not answer 
but by a sign of impatient anger. 

"Eeally, Lawrence," continued Mr. 
Caldwell, " if this is not a lesson to you 
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for the future, I fear you must be beyond 
redemption." 

Lawrence almost gnashed his teeth as 
he scowled at his cousin. 

^^It does not appear/' continued the 
latter, to have influenced you for good, 
I must say ; have you really no feelings 
and sighing, he left the room. 

Oh, the evil produced by want of judg- 
ment — ^by want of knowledge of the 
human heart I With the best intentions, 
James Caldwell was ever marring where 
he wished to mend. Taking authority 
where he had not built the only sure 
foundation to influence, by gaining the 
love of others j attempting control before 
he had inspired respect for his opinions. 

Presently afterwards, when Caldwell 
met Herbert on the staircase, leading from 
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Wilmott's loom, and Herbert aaked after 
his brother, Caldwell replied, that he had 
left Lawrence in the study a few minutes 
ago, and advised Herbert not to go to 
him, as anything said would be perfectly 
useless, Lawrence being apparently quite 
hardened to what was addressed to him, 
adding — 

" Certainly, I gave him credit for more 
feeling than he has shewn in this 
matter." 

Herbert did not answer, but passing 
his cousin, went into the study, and walk- 
ing straight up to Lawrence, he took his 
brother's hand in his. He did not speak 
a word, for he knew that this was no time 
for lecturing ; the application must rise 
in Lawrence's own heart, and there was 
no new remark which Herbert could 
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make upon the consequences of his 
brother^s violent temper; that subject 
had been the subject of their lives between 
the two. 

He did not speak a word, but instantly 
the hand he held began to tremble, and, 
after one or two unsuccessful attempts to 
cough it off, Lawrence started from his 
seat, and laying his face upon Herbert's 
shoulder, burst into an agony of tears. 
. Surely there was little of hardness or 
stubbornness in Lawrence Arden at this 
moment. Unasked, he gave to Herbert 
his interview with the doctor; saying, 
that gentleman's opinion was but a veri- 
fication of his own persuasion from the 
first. 

" How is it possible, Herbert," said he. 
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« that I oan &oe Wilmott ? does he know 
it?' 

<^ He does,'' said Arden ; it is at his 
request that I come to fetch you.'' 

But it was with difficulty that Law- 
rence would be induced to accompany his 
brother to Wilmott's room, and when 
there, his paroxysms of distress were so 
violent, that the wounded man, whose 
head was already wandering, talked 
wildly of all things mixed together, 
addressing Lawrence, in answer to his 
almost frantic appeals for forgiveness, 
sometimes in the most endearing terms, 
supposing him to be his sister Mary, some- 
times talking of their accustomed pursuits^ 
always mixing Lawrence Arden's name 
in all he said, and then turning to Her- 
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bert, would entreat him to talk to him, 
and would attempt to get out of the bed) 
sajing he wished to kneel ; then with the 
eflfort, the pain of his wound would re- 
turn, and h6 would fall back with a deep 
groan, which was echoed from the heart 
of Lawrence Arden. 

"Lawry/' said his brothcTi "you in- 
crease Wilmott's illness, and put difficulties 
in our way by your want of self-control. 
Do exert yourself, and bear up against 
what is inevitable." 

But reproof was of little use to one 
accustomed to be guided by feeling, and 
Herbert at length was obliged to induce 
Lawrence to leave the room, as Wilmott^s 
words became still more incoherent, and 
his actions threatened to be violent. « 

Herbert had insisted upon his sister 
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That miserable night was over, and 
Wilmott lay quiet and rational, and free 
from pain, but weak as an infant. As 
Arden took his hand, seeing that the 
fever seemed at an end, Wilmott lan- 
guidly turned his head towards him and 
said — 

" Herbert, you see what I said to you 
is true ; I am dying. I have seen such 
strange things since last I spoke to you. 
You think it is all my illness, I see ; not 
all. I have re-lived my life. Arden, do 
you recollect how you spoke to me one 
morning out on the lawn ? I never have 
forgotten it, and at this moment, when it 
is beyond my power, I would give much 
to be able to kneel and pray, for now, with 
the near prospect of standing in 
presence of my Maker, I feel the littleness 
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of man. We do not think of these things 

when we are well, Arden." 
" Not as we should, Wilmott.^ 
"Will yon pray for me now? for I 

think my head must he rather weak, I 

cannot fix my thoughts.'' 
Arden complied. 

" Now read to me, or talk to me,'' said 
Wihnott. 

As Herhert read, the eyes of Wilmott 
were fixed, sometimes on his face, and 
then would wander away, and presently 
he lifted upwards, hut always restless and 
hright. His mind seemed to re-awaken, 
as if he had forgotten all such things as 
Herbert spoke of for long, and he would 
say — 

Oh yes, so my mother used to tell me 
as a child ; I remember that now." 
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*^You must be tired," said Herbert 
closing the bible, and turning towards 
him. 

^^Arden," said Wilmott impressively, 
^4t is a dreadful thing to leave such con- 
siderations as these to the last moment, 
and to a time when my mind is so 
weakened as to be unable to think long. 
But it is too late now for regrets." 

" It is not too late for repentance Wil- 
mott," said Herbert Arden in a gentle 
voice. 

The thoughts come crowding so thick 
into my mind, and I seem to have so 
short a time to think them in." 

"Then keep but one thought, Wilmott, 
and dismiss the rest," said Arden. 

He folded his arms across his bosom ia 
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the form of our faith's emblem. Herbert 
smiled at the beautifol action as he looked 
at Wilmott, for he saw that it was in- 
tcntional. 

Neither spoke for some time, and 
Arden wsls micertain whether his com- 
panion was not asleep, imtil he said 
faintly — 

"Where is Lawrence? tell him I 
know it was quite unintentional, and tell 
Mary to — " 

Arden rose and rang the bell, but he 
hastened back to the bedside, for Wilmott 
seemed as if wishing to speak. 

Arden bent over him. 

"Baise me," said Wilmott, and as 
Herbert did so, the wounded man lifted 
Itfs arm with more than ordiuary strength 
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and glsmcing upwards with a mixture of 
timidity and hope upon his face, he 
pointed his finger towards heaven. 

Then suddenly the raised arm fell 
heavily upon the bed, and Arden knew 
by the weight which pressed his shoulder, 
that Wilmott's soul was gone. 

He gently laid his head upon the 
pillow, and felt a relief as he recollected 
that the bell had not been attended to; 
then going towards the door and opening 
it, he saw his brother Lawrence coming to 
the room. 

Herbert feared his brother's impulsive 
feelings if he saw Wilmott lying dead, 
and shutting the room where the body 
lay, he asked Lawrence to accompany him 
into another apartment. 
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CHAPTER XIL 



But Lawrence Arden guessed intuitiyeljr 
what his brother wished to tell him. As 
soon as Herbert closed the door he said, 
almost fiercely — 

" Wilmott is dead : I know it." 

Herbert nodded his head. 

" And I murdered him," said Lawrence 
in the same manner. 

Arden turned pale, and started at Xaw^ 
renoe's words. 
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Oh, do you start from me continued 
Lawrence. Did yon not think of this 
before? — yes— look at me well — I tell 
you I am Wilmott's murderer, and now 
you had better go and inform against 
me." 

" Lawrence/' said Herbert, attempting 
to take him by the arm, " do not talk so 
wildly — ^listen to me a moment." 

" Stand oflf," cried Lawrence, flinging 
Herbert's hand from him, " don't pollute 
yourself by touching me, pray, leare me, 
I wish to be alone." 

But Herbert did not regard his violence 
and could not bear to leave him in the 
state he then was. Indeed he fenied 
Lawrence might injure himself; and 
again he went near his brother as if about 
to speak. But he had not calculated on 
M 2 
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the kngth to which sach passionate feel- 
ing will go ; and Lawrence aimed a blow 
at Hubert himself as he saw he disre- 
gaided his request, which wonld have 
been of serions consequence, had not 
Arden warded off the fall of his brother's 
hand. He colored as deep crimson as his 
companion, as he exclaimed — 

What Lawrence I would you wage 
war with all, because you have destroyed 
one ? Are you so mad as to strike your 
brother ? Haye I deserved this at your 
hands ? You are acting like a frenzied 
child, instead of a rational man, and show 
but little regret for the past ; for your 
ungoverned temper would easily repeat 
the act." 

Lawrence stood transfixed, with his 
arm fallen to his side, and as Herbert 
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spoke to him, the flush on his face paled, 
and he bent his eyes to the ground, but 
returned no answer. Herbert held out 
his hand to him, but he continued looking 
on the ground. 

" Will you not take my hand, Law- 
renoe ?^ said his brother. 

No, no, I cannot," said Lawrence in 
a dioked yoioe. Forgive me — feel as 
if I were going mad." He flung himself 
impetuously on his knees by his brother. 

I must have been mad indeed to strike 
at you ; oh Herbert, if you knew what 
a devil is in my heart, you would pity 
me," 

^Tity you, dear Lawrence," said Arden, 
do you doubt it?" 

" Will you forgive me ?" continued he 
earnestly. 
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▲rden oould not reply in words ; tlie 
e]qprQ88ion of his brother's &ce had in it 
wmething go pathetic^ he could only make 
a gesture of assent and tiy to raise hicL 

Sit down Lawrence," said he, when 
at length he oonld oommand his yoice. 

Sit down, I wish to speak to yon." 

Lawrence complied as if mechanically, 
and Herbert, laying his hand gently upon 
his shoulder, whilst his brother'a eyes 
fixedly sought the ground, conunenoed~- 
It may appear ill-timed, dear Law- 
rence, when your heart is agitated, as I 
know it is, to speak upon this distressing 
event which has occurred ; but I feel that 
perhaps there may be no other opportunity. 
Do not place anything I may say to want 
of consideration to you." 

Lawrence gently shook his head* 
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" What you just now mentioned never 
occurred to me before. Engrossed with 
Wilmott's iUness, I did not, as you know, 
enquire the circumstances in which it ori- 
.ginated. I cannot but think that your 
own repentance for the act, and sorrow for 
the consequences, have exaggerated itself 
into a murder." 

Would to Gk)d I had," said Lawrence 
under his breath. 

" You did not fire intentionally." 

" I tell you I did;" said he impatiently, 
but he changed his tone almost directly, 
adding — " Tes Herbert I cannot deny 
it." 

" But yet Lawrence, you had no inten- 
tion of wounding him ?" 

What man in a passion can afterwards 



say what his intention was when he com- 
mitted any outrageous action. I fired 
without thinking of the consequences; 
hut I knew it was a rifle I held in my 
hand — ^had I held any other weapon at 
the time I should have used it — it was 
the mad impulse of retaliation, for — he 
dropped his voice, " poor Wilmott pro- 
voked me." 

Herbert perceptibly shuddered but he 
did not remove his hand from Lawrence's 
shoulder. 

And what do you intend to do said 

he. 

" Remain here," Lawrence replied, 
" what should I do ? Would you have 
me run away ?" 

" No I but I was going to say brother. 
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commenced Herbert, but he checked 
himself, as Lawrence raised his head, and 
looked up in his face. 

" What makes you call me so ? Is it 
possible you can still regard me as a bro- 
ther, knowing what you do 

"Do you think?" said Herbert, re- 
plying to his question with another, 
" that any single act of yours or any out- 
ward circumstances in which you could 
be placed, could change my heart towards 
you, so long as you are unchanged, Law- 
rence ? You wrong me, indeed you do, 
in changing your manner towards me. 
You should not have entertained such a 
thought. ^ Is not a brother bom for ad- 
versity ?' " 

"But not for crime also?" said Law- 
rence, mournfully. 
H 5 
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Crimey and, in tliis oaae^ its 
consequences are the greatest miir 
fortunes that ever befel a man^ for 
there he has mental as well as bodilj dis- 
tress. Wem yon a villain, Lawranoe, it 
might be otherwise, but it would be 
strange indeed, when all the world may 
be against you, if I were to close my 
heart against my only brother." 

" It would be strange indeed," echoed 
Lawrence, "if you could ever act other- 
wise than as a model of what is good. Oh, 
Herbert, I have all my life been a con- 
trast to you, brother ; but it is too late 
now to regret it," said he, bitterly. 

"It is not too late, Lawrence, to 
throw avray all false confidences, but you 
must take a higher model than whom you 
affectionately exalt into one. I know you 
feel at this moment all that I could say. 
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The &llao7 former reasonings 

proves itself to you now, does it not ?" 

Lawrenoe bowed his head. 

^^Do not be angry at my saying so 
much, Lawrenoe, at the present moment.'^ 
Say anything you like, Herbert, you 
have purchased that right at least ; but, 
dearest brother, he continued, believe 
me, you could qow say nothing that I 
have not already thought. All your past 
entreaties, which, at the time I have dis- 
regarded ; all your past advice which 
seemed then spoken to the wind, or 
listened to only out of love to you, have 
sunk into my memory unknown to myself. 
Your very words have rung into my ears 
this night. ^ Like bread coat upon the 
waters Herbert, the jfiniit of your loving 
endeavours will be found after many days ; 
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not in my Balyation, Gtod help me, but 
by returning in blessings to your own 
bosom." 

It seemed useless to combat Lawrence's 
despondency, and Arden, indeed, was 
anxious to return to Wilmott's room, for 
be feared that some one might, by acci- 
dent, discover what had occurred, and the 
news might reach the ears of Mary. He 
dreaded the task which was before him ; 
that of breaking it to his sister. 

"Lawrence," said he, "I must not 
stay here longer," and he rose to go. 

^^God bless you,'' rejoined Lawrence, 
" I know what you are going to do : poor 
Mary ;" and he covered his face with his 
hands. 

Herbert was forced to leave him even 
as he was, and going up-stairs, he enquired 
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for his sister. She was in bed, for it-was 
still very early in the morning, but awake, 
and Herbert knocked at the door. She 
was surprised at seeing him enter, for she 
thought he was with Wilmott, and imme- 
diately enquired after the latter. 

"How is he this morning? Has he 
had a good night ? Is he in any pain 

" No, dear," said Herbert, " Wilmott 
is not in pain now." 

"Oh, thank God," said Mary, "he is 
better then?" 

"Mary, dear," said Herbert, gently, 
"are you aware that such a wound as 
Wilmott^s is very dangerous ?" 

" But it is better than it was, Herbert," 
said she. 

" I fear not dear Mary, when Doctor 
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ffiiw Wilmott last night, he did not 
think 80." 

^'You do not mean," cried Maij 
Arden, grasping her brother's vnnsL 

You surely do not mean that he is nm 
in danger ?" 

She saw the expression of his face and 
added, in a very low voice. 

"WiU he die, Herbert?" 

A sickness came over her as she said 
the words, and she looked up piteously at 
him. 

" And should he die, darling ?" re- 
joined Herbert. 

Mary bent her head forward, and buried 
her face in the bed. Herbert thought 
she was crying, but she was not, and 
presently afterwards she roused herself 
and said — 
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^ Let me go to him ; I must go to him 
at once." 

"No, no, not yet," nrged Herbert. 
"Why not?" 

Suddenly a deathly paleness oyerspread 
her face, and she exclaimed—* 

"JHerbert, he is dead ; I am sure of it ; 
or you would not look at me so strangely. 
You dare not say no. Ah, I see it; and 
why do you turn your fieice away from 
me?" 

And with a quickness, which Herbert 
had not anticipated, she sprung from the 
bed, dashed out of the room, and into the 
one where Wilmott died. 

She said not a word, as if surprise 
were at an end, but going at once to the 
bed, she gazed at the dead body before 
her. It lay still in the attitude in which 
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Herbert left it, for none had been into 
the room. 

There was as yet little of stiffiiess or 
rigidity about the features, and the re- 
markably gentle expression of face which 
at all times characterised him, now sat on 
the features as if they were composed in 
sleep, while the arms were again cros^ 
upon his bosom, for Herbert had so placed 
them when he died. 

Mary bent over the body and kissed 
the face repeatedly, but without shedding 
a tear. Herbert felt alarmed at her calm- 
ness, and he spoke to her seyeral times, 
but she did not answer, and continued 
stroking the hair of the dead man and 
gazing at his face. 

" He took her hand away, and gradu- 
ally drew her nearer to himself, until he 
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pnt his arm round her, talking the while 
gently and soothingly to her; but she 
gave him no reply. Then he mentioned 
Wilmott's name, and Mary started, and 
Herbert commenoed telling her all the 
particulars of his death, and what the 
dying man had said, until her head sunk 
down upon her brother's shoulder ; and, 
at length, to Herbert's great relief, she 
sobbed convulsively. He would not now 
check her tears, but continued speaking 
in a low voice of the good exchange Wil- 
mott had made from the many imknown 
sorrows which might have awaited him 
here, to the lasting happiness of Heaven. 

Certainly Herbert Arden's position at 
the time was a trying one. All things 
devolved on him ; and his own heart was 
so overcharged with sorrow and anxiety 
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kac ofhers, that he had no rest or oeaaa- 
tk>n. 

Mary cried until her tears seemed ex- 
hausted, and then Herbert began to be 
alarmed for her health, for she trembled 
very much with the cold, for all the while 
she had been in her night-dress only ; and 
after some resistance, on her part, he per- 
suaded her to let him take her back into 
her room. 

Her head ached yiolently, and she con- 
tinued shivering as if with ague. 

Herbert called Miss Smith, and begging 
Mary, if only to oblige himself, to remain 
in bed, he left her. He would then have 
returned to Lawrence, when he was met 
by a message from the Tillage, desiring 
his presence to a sick person. 

It is impossible I can go/' said Her* 
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bert, half aloud ; aad the next momeut 
the idea of his oousin suggested itselfl 

Caldwell had been yerj useful to Her-' 
bert during Wilmott's illness, in relieving 
him of many of his duties in the parish* 

He opened the dining-room door. 

" James," said he, " might I ask you 
to go for me and visit Tom Burton — he 
knows you — and I am afraid I oannot 
go." 

Caldwell jumped up with alacrity, 
saying — 

"My dear Arden, you know I am 
always happy if I oan be of the slightest 
use. I had intended, upon seeing you, to 
propose leaving to-day, as I might be in 
the way, as things have happened ; but I 
will be at your commands ; indeed. Her- 
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belt, I do not see why I fihould not take 
most of your parish duty off your hands 
for the present ; at any rate, I will do my 
best to supply your place in those things 
which do not require a clergyman's 
authority. You do not look very equal 
to exertion yourself.'^ 

Herbert thanked him warmly for his 
kindness, and told him he would do him 
a great favor by deferring his departure, 
and relieve him immensely by taking his 
viUage cares on himself. 

"Will you, also, Caldwell," said Her- 
bert, " you see I am already encroaching 
on your kindness, will you, also, look 
into the school-room ; the present teachers 
are not entirely competent, and there is 
more than they can do." 
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" Certamly," said CaldweU; "but I 
am afraid I am not a very good hand with 
children." 

"Stay: no," continued Arden. "I 
will not ask you to do that." 

And taking a sheet of paper, he wrote 
a short note to Magdalen Lister, and de- 
sired a servant to have it sent to Ward- 
ham. 

Herbert could not have given Magdalen 
greater pleasure than by thus asking her 
to do him a service, and he estimated her 
rightly in deciding upon doing so. 

It is true, while so doing, a recollection 
of his late feelings, with regard to her, 
feelings which had been partly driven 
away by the engrossing events which had 
taken place, came to his mind, and made him 
hesitate ; but he remembered her un£Edl- 
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ing kindness of dispositioiiy or good 
nature, and trusted to her undoubted 
friendship, at least towards himsel£ 

It was the only note Arden had ever 
written to Magdalen, and there was very 
little in it ; merely the request, as a great 
favor to himself, that she would do what 
he had been used to do at the school ; 
yet it gave her inexpressible pleasure. 

There was a time, when she would have 
worn the note in her bosom ; but she was 
now fearful of any lover-like demonstra- 
tion; besides, she loved Hwbert Arden 
as a brother. She read it a very great 
many times, and examined every pecu- 
liarity in the writing. He certainly 
wrote the prettiest hand she had ever 
seen seen, especially the signature. Of 
course, the two words which composed 
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the signature, had nothing whateyer to 
do with it. It was just the hand she 
would have expected him to write. As 
attractive as a woman's, but with greater 
boldness, and perfectly legible. 

She did not destroy the note — that were 
impossible where the writer is beloved; 
but she put it away, although there was 
nothing it contained >7hich could require 
being referred to at a future period. 
Sisters, of course, may keep brothers' 
letters. 

Magdalen, at once, gladly complied with 
Arden's request, and sent him word by 
Mr. Caldwell that she would do so. 
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CHAPTER XL 



Wumoit's room had, by this time, been 
decently arranged, and Herbert, upon 
returning thither, found his brother there 
before him. Lawrence's yiolent emotion 
was past, and he was restlessly walking 
about the room, first to the bed-side of 
Wilmott, and looking at him, and then 
to the|window, from whence he would gaze 
across the country ; never quiet for a mo- 
ment, and Herbert feared to reawaken his 
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passionate feelings if he ohacked him, and 
he did not know how to speak to him so 
as to quiet his mind ; so, as Lawrence had 
not noticed his brother's entrance, Her- 
bert returned by the way he came, and, 
going into his own study, he shut the door, 
and, for the first time that morning, sat 
down. 

His head felt a very chaos, so unable 
had he been to arrange his thoughts, or 
dwell upon aU the diflferent events and 
subjects which had taken place that day. 

And now when alone, the dreadful re- 
collection of what Lawrence had told him 
came to his mind. He could not con- 
template the future with regard to 'his 
brother. All his prospects ruined, and, 
Herbert feared, himself injured by the 
disgrace. At that moment, Arden thought 
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ixueof 
aer lying 
onteiEplate 
-iCais, broken- 
TTSi r.0 riisie for vain 
jjLTf^z£^ hinself tad said, 
tLi: Larr-enei there, 
^^r: bent Us Lead :ircr. his hand, 
sied to iliiLk coripjaedly. The 
near Lin was open, and upon the 
^jrxC rcme ihe sc'und of the passing 
aeOL which had been, for the last hour, 
rolling for poor Wilmott 

Arden*5 mind reverted to his so recent 
death, and he thought of the happy action 
and glance which had preceded it, and 
that feeling which so often comes upon us 
oppressed him, as he thought how much 
happier are the dead than are the living. 
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^ened a book which lay near him ; 
'hat book it was, and tried to 
'hts upon the pages, and, 
^, the soothing influence of the 
^s relaxed his mind from the painful 
and unnatural tension which he had been 
enduring. 

His heart, overcome by the events of 
the morning, was recalled to its allegiance, 
and Herbert left the room, which he had 
entered so weary hearted and depressed, 
strengthened for all that might be to come 
— resigned to the will of God, and anxious 
only to forget himself and to lighten the 
loads of others. Feeling confident that 
what had been allowed would eventually 
be for the best, and striving to look 
through the dark and threatening cloud 
which hung over their heads to ultimate 
N 2 
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good, whidi mi^t, eyen from it^ be 
nined into the hetat of his beloved 
hndMr. 

For Hffibeit Arden had been praying. 

B^bie Wifanott had beonne delirious^ 
OQoe, in oonTetsation with him, Herbert 
Aidfln had asked if there was any one 
he would wish to see ; but Wilmott had 
replied — 

^< I have no relationw^ as you know ; as 
to firiends^ I have j^enty of acqnaintanoes, 
bet nothing farther ; I do not know that 
any one of th^ would care whether I 
Uto or die. Until I knew yon, Lawrence 
was my only friend. I suppose Lawrence 
did write to tiie coloneL" 

Herbert told him that Lawrence had 
written the day after the accid^t had 
happened, asking to be himself allowed to 



jremain with Wihnott, to which, of oourse. 
Colonel had acquiesced. 

'Now that Wilmott's illness had tenni- 
nated so fetally, Herbert had taken upon 

himself to acquaint Colonel of the 

&ct, informing him that Captain Wilmott 
had requested to be buried at Crantham, 
and inviting thom to his house, in case he 
and any of his officers would wi^ to 
attend the fimeral. 

Colonel and two of his regiment, 
who had been intimate with, and who had 
liked, Wilmott— one of whom was Captain 
Brooks— came down. 

Colonel • — seemed much affected in 
speaking of Wilmott's death; he had 
always been inclined to make a fayourite 
of him, and had looked upon him as a re* 
markably fine young man. 
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When he first met with Lawrence, who 
bowed to hin as he entered the room, he 
exclaimed — 

" Good heavens, Arden, how dreadfully 
ill you look, my dear fellow ; I hope you 
are not so much cut up about this affair ; 
come, come — ^accidents will happen," and 
Colonel held out his hand to him. 

" You are not aware, sir," said Law- 
rence, mournfully, "that I murdered 
Wilmott, or you would not speak to me 
thus. The wound was not an accident, 
nor did the rifle go off by mistake." 

Colonel opened his eyes and 

contracted his brows into a frown as he 
replied — 

" Tou do not mean to say that you shot, 
him in cold blood?" 
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Ko ; but I did so in a fit of passion/' 
answered Lawrence. 

" Well, so I heard," said the colonel^ 
looking, as he felt, relieved, ^Hhe gun 
went off when you were angry and play- 
ing with it. Do not horrify yourself and 
us by calling it murder. We all know 
you are rather hot, Lawrence. It is an 
unfortunate affair, and I regret it exceed- 
ingly." 

It is the same thing, whatever you call 
it sir," answered Lawrence, it will not 
alter the unhappy fact," and he moved 
away as if wishing to shun further conver- 
sation. 

" By Jove," observed the other of the 
ColonePs companions to Captain Brooks. 

This was intended to express surprise 
at the information Lawrence had just 
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giyen, regret for Wilmott's fiite and 
acquiescenoe in the opinion of his snpeiior 
officer ; at the same time that it sjrmpa- 
tbifiei with Lawrence Arden, who waa 
liked by almoat everj one of his com* 
paniona. 

Do 70a recolleet that aflkir betwera 
the two some time since," said Ci^tain 
IBfrodkSj ^^in which Johnson and I as- 
sisted?' 

Tes, to be sure, and Arden came out 
of it yery well, I recollect. This is a 
strange business this last.'' 

**You see," rejoined Captain Brooks, 
that fellow always was such a temper. 
It is very well to laugh about it, and all 
that so long as — as — ^but when it comes to 
killing a fellow you see," 
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^^Yes, indeed. By Jove!" exolaimed 
the other. 

When the Colonel was alone with Her- 
bert shortly afterwards^ he asked — 

Has he said this all along Mr^ Arden," 
alluding to his foregoing oonyersation with 
Lawrenoe. 

" Yes ; he has persisted in it, " replied 
Herbert. 

*^Bat after all a man is hardly ac- 
countable for what he does in the heat 
of passion/^ said Colonel . 

^^A man is accountable for allowing 
himself to get into such a passion as to 
do unaccountable actions-" Arden re- 
plied, "but I cannot help thinking that 
my brother has overrated the act in his 
own mind; I hope so indeed." 

"It is not murder, though should it 
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and HiifcuC laddering 
cf ^Art tiie odwr 
^bsl poor JjkmRvocG 
il K die aEBBL^ 

cci-zses."" aid Coknd ^ ^anc- 

ifictf Ijmace, kisdir, ''be vfll think 
tcwcT of it tixwLgt before kng. Wdl, I 
v5sh diesfbir w vdl over; the poor 
frSvir loc^ wmehedtT ilL He waR 
£lv£Ts SD fijcd of Wilmott too.^ 

MeanvhDe, to retnm to Mary. The 
sTirptoms of inucedijite iUness bad passed 
but left her despcxtdent and restless. 
Herbert was frightened each time he took 
her hand and felt its feyer or saw the 
bright sjots on her che^s. 
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When a little child, Mary Arden had 
been of a delicate constitution, and the 
doctor had had fears of consumption show* 
ing itself ; but years had brought strength ; 
her life had, except in the instance of her 
father's death, flowed on happily and 
without agitations; but now she wept 
almost imceasingly, and her always slight 
figure became, even in the few days which 
had passed since Wilmott's death, yet, 
more slight and delicate. 

Lawrence Arden was chief mourner in 
Wilmott's funeral, and if ever the part was 
felt to the extent of its meaning, it was by 
him. 

Pew sights could have been more af- 
fecting than that of the young oflGlcer with 
the flowing scarf of crape hanging ^so 
gracefully fro.n his shoulder round his 
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y wi wm €li aoUMT in e? ay senae, 

j«l irin k» flw Lnnam^ li« coold not 
icfittM horn gmmg to him and nying^ in 
Ml cMcnngi^ tone <tf Toiee— 

" AidoBy yon diflfaren yomedf too 
—ok ; tiy and fliink bettor of it ; what'a 
diMoantbelM^ped.'' 

Tlie latter rraiaik is one whidi we find 
oontinually made nnder all droomstanees 
and always cimsidered by the speaker as 
dindiing die snbjeot It eerkdnly is a 
truism that what is done cannot be on- 
done, bat we noTor coold see wherein the 
eomfiurt lay that sueh is the faot. 

Lawrenoe eyidently did not appear to 
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derive any satisfaction from the consider* 
ation, althoogh he appreciated the kind 
intention of the Colonel. 

The Mineral ceremony was calmly gone 
through, and in the afternoon Colonel 

and his companions returned to 

town. 

By whose means we know not, but by 
this time a somewhat distorted account of 
Captain Wilmott's death had been placed 
in all the county journals ; differing ac- 
cording to the political sides which the 
papers took. 

Not long after the funeral of Wilmott, 
the murderer was arrested for his death. 

We have passed over quickly all these 
things, as they are tedious, and perhaps 
uninteresting to dwell up<m. Herbert 
Arden had not repeated to his sister the 
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interview he had had with Lawrence the 
morning Wihnott died, bnt as soon as 
Mary conld calmly reconsider all the 
events of the last fortnight, she naturally 
connected Lawrence with her lover's 
death. 

She knew it was he who wounded him, 
although she never for a moment imagined 
that it could be otherwise than by acci- 
dent he had done so ; yet, as we should 
look with shuddering on an inanimate 
object which had caused the destruction of 
one we loved, Mary felt so strangely 
towards her brother, that she was horrified 
herself at the feeling. Lawrence had 
always been especially her darling, and 
she strove hard to drive away all such 
thoughts as connected him with Wilmott's 
death. 
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The first time she saw her brother after 

it had happened, having gone in search of 
him particularly, she threw her arms 

round his neck, and lavished endearments 
upon him, although her feelings so over- 
came her, that she sobbed aloud. Law- 
rence was almost as much affected ; he 
shrank from her embrace as if he were 
unjustly taking caresses to which he had 
no right, yet he could not tell her the 
truth. 

I should only make the house hateful 
to her while I am in it," thought he. 
" Herbert must tell her ; yet she will 
know it now soon enough." 

It is an old saying, that good-natured 
people are imposed upon. Have you ever 
noticed how one remarkable for unselfish- 
ness is invariably expected to take any 
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8Q0I1 poinftil taak m that whidh Lawrence 
now left fw hid bro&w ; as if their retry 
peonliarity of disposition did not make 
the act more painful than it wonld be to 
another. 

It was therefore not until Lawrence was 
arrested that the real case was known to 
his sister, for Herbert would not be the 
first to tell her ; in fact, he did not know 
how far she guessed the facts, or whether 
Lawrence had not told her what his own 
thoughts so constantly dwelt upon. 

Consequently, when Lawrence was ar- 
rested forWilmott's death, astonishment 
formed a large share in Mary's feelings, 
but she thought that the trial would es- 
tablish his innocence completely. Herbert 
saw her mistake, and now thought it best, 
when alone with her, to repeat what Law- 
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fence had deelared to him the day that 
Wilmott died ; but, apparently, the com* 
mimication made but little difference in 
Mary's conviction, and the same idea sug- 
gested itself at once to h^, which had at 
the first occurred to Herbert also. 

"Lawrence's sorrow for what he has 
caused makes him exaggerate his own 
act ; it is impossible : he did not fire in-> 
tentionally ; he was so fbnd of Mm. He 
will himself say the same when he has re- 
flected on it calmly.*' 

It was what Herbert also would gladly 
think, and he could not combat the 
thought in his sister. 

It was strange, that after Wilmott was 
buried, Mary dwelt more fiequently on 
i^e attachment of himself and Lawrence 
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to each other than any other suhject, and 
she did not speak of her lover as if lost to 
her. 

Her brother had difficulty in under- 
standing her feelings, but concluded that 
it must be the passing excitement of Law- 
rence's situation which kept her mind en- 
grossed, and prevented her from dwelling 
upon her loss. 

Wilmott had been buried only a week, 
the grass had not sprouted upon his grave, 
when Herbert, being out very late one 
evening, was returning long past dark, 
for he was going to take his sister to Nor- 
wich the following day, as her chief 
anxiety seemed to be a wish to be near 
Lawrence ; and he had many things to at- 
tend to. He had occasion to pass the 
churchyard. 
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Probably, in order to look at that grave 
which had so deep an interest to him, he 
walked to the gate, when he was startled 
by seeing a figure in black standing close 
to Wihnott's resting-place. The thought 
of his sister occurred to bim directly, and 
without a moment's delay, be went to her. 
It was she ; but she seemed unaware of 
his presence. 

" Mary,'' said he, " why are you here 
at this hour ? come with me, love ; come 
home with me." 

She did not make any resistance, but 
placed her hand in his, as he led her 
away. 

" This is wrong," said Herbert ; " you 
endanger your health, perhaps your 
life." 
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Aidai started, M hdfhmrwtd Osft bis 
■flier WH witboift ny won dfltiuii^ thm 
iran ift flic kflvn^ cacocptn^ Im bon* 
BB^ aad cff Ida 9wii gtcrf oost^ he 
vnpped it mmd hflr, Myfing— 

" Muy, yoa hsfe done voj fix>Ii8h}y 
to eipon joundf to the nig^t air.'* 

^ You are not angiy with me, Hertierti 
axe ytm?" said she. 

How can I be otherwise than angiy 
with yon?' he answered, ^when I find 
yea tempting FroTidence to said ytm to 
yonr grave." 

Herbert, dearest^ darling," exdaimed 
Mary, as she heard her brother's vdoe 
tremble when he spoke, forgiye me^ I 
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was scarcely aware that I was witbont a 
shawl, and indeed I did not know it was 
late ; it was not so when I left home.'' 

"How long have you been out?" he 
asked. 

"I do not know," Mary answered, 
sadly. 

" Mary, do you not consider you are to 
blame ? consider if any serious conse- 
quences ensued from this," said Herbert." 

She did not answer for some time after 
he had spoken, but she joined her hands 
through his arm as she walked with him, 
until they arrived at the house, when she 
said, as if in continuation of her 
thoughts — 

"And if I should die?" 

" Oh, God forbid," said Herbert, pas- 
sionately. 
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"Do not say so, dearest," said she, 
taking his hand and kissing it. " What a 
pity, is it not, that this should come upon 
us, and separate us one from the other ? 
Should you be very sorry to lose me, Her- 
bert?' 

They entered the dining-room, where 
so many happy days of their childhood 
had been passed : where they had always 
assembled since they had been grown up : 
for, in a great degree, the dining-room at 
Grantham Manor was the general resort. 
It was the room with most associations, 
and it is associations, whether pleasing or 
sad, which make a spot beloved. 

The room was dark, and Herbert and 
his sister sat down together upon a sofa, 
which was near the window. 
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" Should you be very sorry to lose me, 
Herbert?" repeated Mary. 

He made no answer, except by drawing 
her to himself. 

" What makes you ask the question ?" 
said he, after a while. 

"Are you very fond of me, dear 
brother ?" asked Mary. 

" You know I am, Mary ; did you ever 
doubt it?" 

" No, never, Herbert ; but we wish the 
best for those we love, do we not ? Not 
always though," she added, quickly. 
" George is happier in Heaven, I know, 
but I would wish him back here again. 
We are very selfish in our love, are we 
not, Herbert ?" 

Her brother placed his hand upon her 
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bflndy for ker wvnb ■ftncil slmge and 
wild to Inm. 

" Yo» wt Bot go out in tins way, 
Mnj; nerer do 90 igun.'' 

win not, an yon ask me; bnt it 
makes no diffierenoe, dear. Do you think 
peo^ can lore realty, and yet be sdfish, 
Herbert?" 

ETCfybody is selfish,'' answered he. 
Yes^ eren the disomies were selfiiBh 
enough to tegtei their Master, when they 
knew His triak were all oyer, and His 
g^orytob^pn. I do not think youwoold 
be so selfish, Herbert." 

^^Dear Mary, I trust I shall never be 
put to such a test, and yet be forbidden 
to be selfish. There is yery little self-de- 
yotion in grief at any time." 
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I think if a parson was glad to die, 
we should not regret him so much, should 
we?" Mary asked. 

" It would certainly make the remem- 
brance of him happier/^ answered Her- 
bert. 

" And supposing the world felt to him 
like a desert, and that his earthly treasure 
as well as his heayenly, in a great measure 
I mean, had been laid up above, then 
those who parted with him would not, 
perhaps, regret him so much. They would 
think that he had rejoined those he loved 
who had gone before, and was waiting in 
expectation of those whom he had left 
behind. Might they not ?" 

" It would be a very happy thought," 
said Herbert. 

" And it would very much take away 
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ftom the paki of parting, dear, wovld it 
not?" shaaaked. 

He wondered at her repeated qiiestk»% 
and turned to her about to answer, when 
he found that, with the last sentenoe, she 
had fainted. 

Lawrence patiently submitted to all the 
restrictions of the prison. Much as he 
might be supposed to £Bel the ignominy 
of the attending drcumstances of his ar* 
rest, he made no remark ; indeed seemed 
almost insensible to the outward incon- 
yeniences of his situation. His mind was 
so engrossed, and his hearts filled witii 
bitter feelings, that it would have signified 
very little in reality whether he had be» 
in a prison or a palace. Arden took apart- 
ments in Norwich that Mary might be 
able to see her brother, and he himself 
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was mare with Lawrenoe than anywhere 
else. It was a weary time before the trial 
came on. 

The occurrence was a subject of general 
interest in the county, which very much 
added to the annoyances which they had 
to encounter. When the assize time ar- 
rived, the excitement increased, and the 
city was fuller even than usual at such a 
period. Lawrence had been urged to em- 
ploy efficient counsel, but he would not 
hear of it. 

Such conduct seemed to some, Colonel 

amongst the number, like little 

short of madness ; but as Lawrence was 
obstinate on the subject, he concluded that 
he intended defending himself, and he 
shook his head whenever he^ spoke of it, 
for he had no opinion of such a course. 
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The time at length arriyed ; Lawrenee 
Arden's was almost the first case. Marj 
had eamestlj entreated to be present at 
the trial ; she seemed in so painful a state 
of excitement at the mere thought of 
being forbidden to attend, that Herbert 
found all persuasions against it entirely 
useless, and was at length obliged to com- 
ply with her request, and allow her to be 
present, rightly judging that the suspense 
she would endure during the day of trial, 
if made to remain at home, would be as 
injurious to her as gratifying her inclina- 
tion. 
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